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Taming the Unruly Colorado 


Preliminary Work of Constructing Four Huge Tunnels to By-Pass the River, Well 


Under Way. 


Then Will Be Erected the Great Barrier Itself—Hoover Dam— 


Which Will Transform the Wild Colorado Into a Peaceful, Productive Stream 


By W.W. Grundel, San Francisco 


N article on the Hoover Dam has 
previously appeared in this publica- 
tion, but because of the great interest 
attached to this gigantic construction 
project we feel that some further de- 
scription and history will be interesting 
to our readers. 

Unlike most rivers of the world of 
similar size, the Colorado River has 
contributed little, if anything, to the 
well being of mankind. It can hardly 
be called navigable, as its precipitous 
descent has brought a disastrous conclu- 
sion to most attempts to follow its course 
by boat. 

In all, seven states contribute to its 
quarter million square miles of watershed 
to produce an average annual discharge 
of 16,000,000 acre feet. 

At the present time this discharge is 
extremely unstable. It varies consider- 
ably from year to year and during each 
year. When the snows in the mountains 
begin to melt, the river is subject to 
“great floods and the flow becomes as 
much as 250,000 cubic feet per second. 
In the summer and fall, it becomes a 
mere trickle because of the sparse rain- 
fall of the section of the country through 
which it flows. 


It was as early as 1904 that the U. S. 
Reclamation Survey began its studies of 
the idiosyncrasies of the Colorado and 
searched for a suitable site for a dam to 
relieve the flood situation. These studies 
indicated a lack of sites which would 
give the required storage at a reasonable 
cost. ‘The investigation was then moved 
to the part below the Virgin River. 
After studying about 70 different loca- 
tions, all were eliminated from con- 
sideration except the Boulder Canyon 
and Black Canyon sites. 

The Black Canyon site, about twenty 
miles downstream from Boulder Canyon, 
was finally settled upon as being the 
most satisfactory and it is there that the 
Hoover Dam is to be built. 

Because of the wide variation between 
the amount of water produced by the 
various states and their ability to util- 
ize it, there was a great deal of con- 
troversy before any agreement could be 
reached as to the disposition. 

During this long period of legislative 
controversy, the possibilities for the 
production of power eclipsed the prin- 
cipal aim of the original purpose of flood 
control. It is from the sale of this 
power that nearly the entire cost of the 
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dam, with interest charges, will be paid 
in fifty years, and the states of Arizona 
and Nevada will each receive somewhere 
between $350,000 and $700,000 an- 
nually. In addition to the production 
of power and control of floods, the dam 
will improve the navigability of the 
river, indirectly furnish a source of 
water for Los Angeles and _ other 
Southern California cities, and supply 
water for the reclamation of about four 
and a half million acres of arid public 
lands which are now totally worthless. 


After the passage of the act, the stage 
was set for the design work to begin. 
This task was started at once by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, with the aid of 
the data that had been gathered over a 
period of about 25 years. Here was a 
real problem! A dam was to be built 
which would contain more concrete 
than had been used in all of the com- 
bined previous reclamation projects. 
That dam was to be in a very deep 
canyon in an inaccessible desert region. 
The river was a temperamental one 
which unexpectedly sent down huge 
floods which must be by-passed during 
constructive work. No child’s play—this 
harnessing of the coffee-colored river 
to the uses of man by means of a barrier 
which will require two and a half years 

“merely to pour the concrete and which 
| will cost about $108,000,000, including 
the power house. 

The dam itself will be 590 feet above 
the river bed, and its foundation will be 
down 140 feet, making its total height 
some 730 feet, and containing 4,500,000 
yards of concrete. It will back up water 
for some 115 miles and will have a 
capacity of about 30,500,000 acre feet. 
The release of this water will produce 
about a million horsepower—more than 
any other single installation in the 
world. The continuous output will be 
about 663,000 H.P. so that 4,330,000,- 

+,000 kilowatt hours will be available 
annually. 


In order to help relieve the unemploy- 
ment situation, the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion put forth strenuous effort and called 
for bids six months earlier than had 
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been planned. On March 4, 1931, the 
bids were opened at Denver, Colorado. 
Six Companies, Inc., was low bidder at 
$48,890,995.50 for the construction of 
the dam, power house and appurtenant 
works. This is by far the largest con- 
tract for the job. The award was offi- 
cially made to the Six Companies on 
March 11, 1931, and work was immedi- 
ately begun. 


Before any work can be done upon 
the dam itself, much preliminary work 
is necessary. In order to properly ac- 
commodate the workers and _ their 
families it has been necessary to build a 
complete city for a population of about 
5000. Being in a desert region, water 
supply was a problem and a complete 
settling and pumping system had to be 
built to make the Colorado River water 
suitable for use and to raise it approxi- 
mately 2000 feet to make it available 
at Boulder City six miles away. In 
order to solve transportation problems, 
23 miles of railroad had to be built from 
Las Vegas to Boulder City. From 
Boulder City a new railroad 10 miles 
long connects the Las Vegas-Boulder 
City line with the dam site. These two 
lines were built by the Reclamation 
Service. 

An additional line of 20 miles was 
built by the contractors to run to the 
source of concrete aggregates on the 
Arizona side and down the canyon to 
the outlets of the diversion tunnel. 
Power is supplied over an 88,000 volt 
transmission line running 235 miles 
from Victorville in California. This 
will supply all necessary electric power 
until such time as sufficient water is 
stored to produce power in the canyon 
itself. 

A preliminary work which is so huge 
as to be a very large part of the actual 
job is the boring of the tunnels which 
are to by-pass the water of the Colorado 
during the building of the dam. There 
are four of these tunnels, each about 
4000 feet long. ‘They are located in the 
canyon walls parallel to the river, there 
being two on each side. When they are 
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Mow Man [s Conquering Nature 


Below: Portal of diversion 
tunnel number one, on 
Nevada side of the river. 
At time photo was made, 
tunnel was about 40 feet 
high, with 15 feet yet to 
be excavated below road 
level. 


Above: 


Downstream from damsite. 


Below: Portal of 400-foot truck tunnel. Trucks work- 
ing on upper portals, come through here to dump into 
railroad cars. 


Left: Concrete mixing 
plant where agzgre- 
gates are automat- 
ically sorted and 
mixed. Entire opera- 
tion is controlled by 
push-buttons. 
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Industrial Trucks Indispensable 
in Automobile Parts Plant 


Clutches, Radiators and Radiator Shells Speeded in Production 
by Electric Industrial Trucks 


By J. H. Miller, Detroit Branch 


FRROM Detroit, the automobile city, 

comes the story of another success- 
ful manufacturing organization that is 
finding in electric industrial trucks, the 
solution to the problem of handling raw 
material and goods in process, to the 
best advantage. This organization is 
the Long Manufacturing Company, a 
division of the Borg-Warner Corpora- 
tion, and manufacturers of automobile 
clutches, radiators, radiator shells and 
grilles. 


As might be implied by the nature of 
their business, most of the material 
handled by the Long Manufacturing 
Company is steel, which must be 
handled many times following its re- 
moval from the cars until as finished 
product, it is again placed upon cars for 
shipment. 


The executives of the Long Manu- 
facturing Company were not slow to 
discover that the most economical and 
efficient method of handling the large 
. quantities of heavy steel that passed 
through their plant, was by means of 
electric industrial trucks. As a result 
four high lift trucks of the kind shown 
in the illustrations were purchased— 
the first one being ordered in July 1927, 


with the other three being added a few 
months later. Each of these is equipped 
with an Exide-Ironclad Battery of 15 
cells, Type MVA-19. 

As the carloads of steel and castings 
are received at the plant, the trucks re- 
move it and place it in storage. This is 
done by having two men with a hand 
truck place a skidload of steel at the car 
door. Here it is picked up by a high 
lift truck and speedily carried to the 
stock room or direct to the stamping 
department. In this way, a car of steel 
can be unloaded in approximately three 
hours. 

In removing stampings from the 
Stamping Department to the Heat 
Treat and from the latter to the As- 
sembly Department, the trucks further 
save time and handling. 

In spite of the fact that the various 
operations of the clutch assembly are 


facilitated by means of a conveyor belt, 
the industrial trucks render an indis- 
pensable service—at a cost that is 
negligible. 
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completed, coffer dams will be built 
below the upper portals so as to force 
the river through the tunnels, and a 
coffer dam above the lower portals so 
as to prevent it from backing up, thus 
leaving the central portion free so that 
excavations for the dam _ foundations 
may be made. These coffer dams must 
be built during the season of low water, 
so that they are scheduled for the 
summer of 1933. 


The tunnels presented a problem 
almost unique. “They are to have a 
finished diameter of 50 feet, so that they 
must be bored to a 56 foot diameter to 
allow for the concrete lining. Their 
excavation entails the removal of one 
and a half million yards of rock, and 
the lining will require a third of a mil- 
lion yards of concrete. 

The first step in boring the tunnels 
was to drill 12 by 12 ft. pilot tunnels 
at what was to be the top of the 56 foot 
tunnels. Adits were run in at about the 
center so that four headings were worked 
in each tunnel. The muck was dumped 
in the canyon to form a roadway. The 
removal of the muck was facilitated by 
the use of ten storage battery locomo- 
tives, powered with twenty sets of 66 
cell MVA-21 Exide Hycap batteries, 
so that three shift operation could be 
maintained. All of these pilot tunnels 
are now completed, the last one being 
holed through on January 3, 1932. 
After the completion of the pilot tunnel, 
all but the lower 15 feet of the 56 foot 
tunnels was removed. Two such tunnels 
have now been completed. 


-The most difficult job is the lining of 
these tunnels with a three foot layer of 
concrete. The concrete will be brought 
in by motor trucks, four yards at a time, 
and the buckets will be poured into the 
. space back of the form by the aid of a 
five ton traveling crane. Each section 
will take about four days to pour. 


Pouring of the top will be the really 
difficult job. When the forms are in 
place, a concrete gun with eight inch 
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wrought iron “hoses” 80 feet long will 
inject a layer of concrete one foot thick. 
After this has set, another one-foot layer 
will be injected, and after that has set 
the final layer will be injected under 
pneumatic pressure so as to fill every 
crevice. 

In order to supply aggregates for con- 
crete for the tunnels and the dam, a 
gravel plant capable of producing 500 
tons of finished aggregates an hour was 
built. The gravel is obtained from a 
bed about ten miles upstream, on the 
Arizona side. The plant is so located as 
to be easily accessible to both the lower 
and upper concrete mixing plants. 


The concrete mixing plants are huge 
structures in themselves. There are to 
be two of them, each equipped with six 
four-yard mixers, so that the capacity 
of each plant will be seven yards a 
minute. ‘These plants are almost en- 
tirely automatic. The aggregates are 
dumped in five bins from the railroad 
cars and moved by conveyor belts to the 
proper bins in the mixing plant. They 
are batched automatically by weighing 
machines and delivered as mixed con- 
crete to the waiting trucks or cars. All 
of the work is controlled by push buttons, 


With both mixing plants working at 
full capacity 16 hours a day, it will re- 
quire about two and one half years to 
mix the concrete for the dam alone. 


We have tried to picture the enormity’ 
of the task which is being undertaken in 
harnessing the Colorado River, but mere 
words and large figures can convey little 
idea of reality. Compared to the whole, 
EXIDE Batteries have played a very 
minor part, but like the links in a chain, 
each small part is necessary to make up 
the whole and we are proud to have our 
small share in this project, which will be 
a triumph of modern engineering genius. 


BOLTS and BOLTS 


Judge: “What were you doing in 
that place when it was raided?” 

Locksmith: “I was making a bolt for 
the door.” —Excavating Engineer. 
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School Opening Releases 
Huge Buying Power 


Because we are so familiar with the 
schools in our own neighborhood few 
of us fully realize what an enormous in- 
dustry the schools of the country really 
are. Nor do we realize that a vast 
buying is released annually as the schools 
reopen. 


More than six and a half billion dol- 
lars are invested in school buildings and 
property, requiring a vast army of em- 
ployees for upkeep and maintenance 
alone. Equipment and supplies alone 
call for an expenditure of better than 
$200,000,000. In the public schools 
alone there are more than 830,000 
teachers, and 25,000,000 pupils. The 
annual school budget of the United 
States amounts to nearly $106 per pupil. 

But this is only the beginning of the 
vast purchasing power released as school 
opens. ‘Think of the clothing, shoes, 
dresses, hats, and supplies required by 
+ this army of 25,000,000 pupils. 

Buses which have been idle all start 
employing more men, using gasoline and 
oils. Railroads get a month of rush 
business hauling students and their lug- 
gage from home to school. Boarding 
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houses open up, buy food, furniture, and 
supplies. “Thousands of tons of coal go 
into school bins creating work for 
mines, railroads, trucks, teamsters. 

A week after school opens stocks of 
shoes will probably be depleted, bring- 
ing reorders; clothing stores will find 
their assortments of sizes and _ styles 
badly broken and picked over. Trunk 
and luggage stores will have cleaned up 
a lot of items they had probably hoped 
to sell to vacationists; stationery stores, 
with their terribly low stocks right now 
will be cleaned out and reordering 
hurriedly after the first rush of school 
business; in dozens and dozens of dif- 
ferent kinds of retail stores inventory 
will be converted into cash by the great 
onrush of students. 

—Dartnell Publications, Inc. 
ores 

Proved Merits First Year 
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when the locomotive is operating on 
battery alone or when operating in con- 
junction with the two Buda 150 H.P. 
oil burning engines which drive the 66 
kw. G. E. electric generators. When 
operating on trolley, the battery can be 
charged by means of a 45 kw. 750-1500 
volt G. E. motor generator set (400 
volt generator). 

The locomotives are serviced once a 
week at the Granite City Car Shop. 
Here the batteries are cleaned with a 
stream of water from a hose, water is 
added twice a month, equalizing charges 
administered and gravity readings taken 
(once a month). 

The fact that only one day a week 
is allotted to the locomotives for serv- 
icing, indicates the demand that exists 
for them—rather convincing evidence 
that they are functioning satisfactorily 
and meeting all expectations. 

ee 
Purity Stores Buys 
Electric Industrial Truck 


Purity Stores, Ltd., San Francisco, 
California, has recently purchased a new 
industrial truck equipped with 15 cells 
of Exide-Ironclad Battery, Type MVA- 
19. 
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Taming the Tyrant- - = - 


The Mighty Colorado Bows to 
Man’s Engineering Ingenuity 


HE Colorado River, at times, 

seems to drop the role of a 
quiet and orderly adjunct of beauty, 
and to rise a virtual tyrant—sweep- 
ing all before it; leaving death and 
destruction in its wake. The great 
floods of the early part of the cen- 
tury are still fresh in the memories 
of many people. Floods, like those of 
1905 and 1907 when the River went 
on the rampage and swept into the 
northern part of the Imperial Valley, 
are not easily forgotten. Salton Sea, 
formerly only a small lake lying in 
the northern section of the Valley, 
assumed the huge proportion of 515 
square miles, because of the inrush 
of flood waters from the Colorado. 
To alleviate such conditions certainly 
becomes a problem of national scope 
when presented before an unselfish 
people. 

It is paradoxical to find the very 
power of water to destroy can be 
harnessed and created into sound 
economic wealth. The legislation 
aimed at flood-control in the south- 
west, not only made possible the 
solution of that problem, but far- 
seeing minds also seized the economic 
advantages to be found in the control 
of the Colorado River. With one 
broad sweep of legislation, the Boul- 
der Canyon Project Act accomplishes: 

“a 1. the control of flood conditions 

2. the extension of irrigation 


50-foot diversion tunnels on the 
Arizona side of the river. These 
and the tunnels on the Nevada 
side will be used as spillways 
when the dam is completed. 


8. the provision of domestic water 
supply 

4. the control of silt 

5. the development of power 


The Act authorizes appropriations 
not to exceed $165,000,000. This 
amount is divided as follows: Boulder 
Dam and Reservoir, $70,600,000; 
power development, $38,200,000; irri- 
gation and water supply, $38,500,000; 
and interest during construction, $17,- 
700,000. 

Upon the completion of Boulder 
Dam, 1,835,000 h.p. (rated) of addi- 
tional power will be created. This 
power supply may be drawn upon by 
the states of Arizona and Nevada, 
the Metropolitan Water District of 
Southern California, the City of Los 
Angeles, smaller municipalities of the 
southwest, and the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Company. It is esti- 
mated that the sale of power during 
a 50-year period will pay all oper- 
ating and maintenance expenses in- 
curred by the government and will 
repay the cost of the dam and power 


plant, with interest over the period 
of 4% on the investment. Revenue in 
excess of amortization will be re- 
turned to the state and national gov- 
ernments as stipulated in the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act. 

The Bureau of Power and Light 
will operate and maintain that por- 
tion of the power plant utilized by 
the City of Los Angeles and other 
municipalities, the States and the 
Metropolitan Water District, repre- 
senting approximately 91 per cent of 
the total power allocation. The South- 
ern California Edison Co. will per- 
form the same service for itself and 
its co-allotees, Los Angeles Gas and 
Electric Co. and Southern Sierras 
Power Co. A federal supervisor, to 
be appointed by the Secretary of the 
Interior, will be placed in charge of 
the reservoir. 

Boulder Dam, when completed, will 
be the highest dam in the world, 
rising 730 feet above foundation 
work. The length along the crest will 
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Keystone View 


Above: The Boulder Dam presses toward completion. 
Concrete at an astonishing rate is being poured into 


these forms. 


When completed, the dam will be about 


45 feet thick at the top, and 650 feet thick at the base. 


Left; Artist’s and engineering conception of the fin- 


ished dam and power plant. 


The plant will form a 


U-shaped structure about 1,260 feet long. One-half of 
the plant rests on the Nevada side and one-half on the 
Arizona side of the river. 


be 1,180 feet. It will be about 45 
feet thick at the top, and 650 feet 
thick at the base. It is said that 
4,400,000 cu. yards of concrete will be 
used in the completed project; or 
concrete, sufficient to build a stand- 
ard paved highway, 16-feet wide, ex- 
tending from Miami, Florida, to 
Seattle, Washington. 

The reservoir will store the entire 
average flow of the Colorado River 
for a period of 2 years. More than 
30,000,000 acre-feet of water will be 
impounded when the reservoir is full, 
or sufficient water to cover the State 
of New York to a depth of 1 foot. 
The area of the reservoir will be 
145,000 acres or 227 sq. miles. The 
shore line will be about 550 miles. 

Just below the dam, one-half on 
the Nevada side and one-half on the 
Arizona side, the power plant will 
form a U-shaped structure about 1,- 
260 feet long. Plans call for fifteen 
115,000 h.p. and two 55,000 h.p. ver- 
tical hydraulic turbines; fifteen main 


generating units, each with a capacity 
of 82,500 kva.; and two main gener- 
ating units of 40,000 kva. each. The 
larger units to be installed at Boulder 
Dam exceed the capacity of any units 
yet manufactured. 

The cost of power transmission will 
be borne by the purchasers of power. 
Plans for building transmission sys- 
tems are actively under way. In the 
case of the City of Los Angeles, 
actual construction started in June, 
1933. This work is being done by the 
Los Angeles Bureau of Power & 
Light. 

The Bureau of Power and Light 
was conceived more than 20 years 
ago by its builder, Mr. E. F. Scatter- 
good, present Chief Electrical Engi- 
neer and General Manager. The work 
of the Bureau, under his direction, 
has been a most constructive influence 
contributing to the industrial de- 
velopment of the Los Angeles area. 
Through his program of power de- 
velopment, industrial activity was 


stimulated and a more favorable bal- 
ance secured between industry and 
agriculture. In 15 years, Los Angeles 
has risen from 27th place to 8th 
place in the ladder of national indus- 
trial importance. With rare vision 
Mr. Scattergood foresaw the perma- 
nency of community life in California 
embracing opportunities for indus- 
trial, cultural, and social advance- 
ment and these formed the ideal for 
which he and his men consistently 
have labored. Here again is evidence 
of the vital importance of electric 
power in the economic progress of a 
community. 

The transmission line, transmitting 
power from Boulder Dam to Los 
Angeles, will have a rated voltage of 
287 kv. at the generating end. The 
length of the line is approximately 
270 miles. The line is double-circuit. 
For 230 miles, the line is to be built 
on single circuit towers, with fiat 
configuration. The transmission sys- 
tem over the remaining 40 miles, is 
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One of the 9 cable-ways used to 
transport materials across the 
canyon during construction of 

the dam. 
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to use double-circuit towers. Not less 
than 250,000 O-B suspension units 
will be used to insulate the line. 

The Bureau’s studies of the poten- 
tial market for power in this area 
gave concrete evidence of the eco- 
nomic justification of this line. These 
studies, coupled with the sound poli- 
cies of the Power Bureau and the 
conservation of its resources leave no 
doubt as to the self-liquidating possi- 
bilities of the move. 

The construction being carried on 
at Boulder Dam, the plans for power 
development by the Metropolitan 
Water District, the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Co., the Los Angeles 
Bureau of Power and Light, and the 
smaller municipalities will have a 
beneficial economic influence which 
will be reflected in added manufac- 
turing activities in every portion of 
the country. Expenditures for ma- 
terials and equipment to be used in 
these projects have given thousands 
of people employment, north, south, 
east, and west. And coming at the 
period when capital purchasers are 
so needed, we find a vital humani- 
tarian aspect reflected in this, one of 
the greatest engineering undertakings. 


March 31, 1933—After many months of 
preliminary work, actual construction of 
the Boulder Dam is started. A compari- 
son of this and the picture on page 5 


indicates the phenomenal progress made. 
World-Wide Photo 


Introduces New Low-Cost 
Strain Insulator Fittings 


Use of Flexible Strand Increases 
Ultimate Strength of Fitting and Insulator 


Y USING the flash-weld method 

of joining metals, O-B is now 
able to introduce a new line of in- 
sulator fittings having exceptional 
strength, having the advantage of 
flexible strand in contact with the 
insulator, and selling at a very at- 
tractive price. 

A flash-weld is not to be confused 
with a butt-weld. The two types of 
welds are entirely different. The flash- 
weld is particularly adapted to weld- 
ing stranded cable to a larger solid 
member. When joined by the flash- 
weld method, each strand of the cable 
is welded to the member, in contrast 
with the butt-weld where the differ- 
ence in mass between the strand and 
terminal makes the results of weld- 
ing every strand very uncertain. 

Field experience shows that a flex- 
ible strand, one that conforms to the 
surfaces of the strain insulator 
groove and hole, makes an ideal bail 
‘for strain insulator fittings. With a 
flexible strand, pressure is more 
evenly distributed and exerted on the 
bearing surfaces of the insulator and 
the developed strength of the com- 
bined insulator and fitting, when com- 
pared with the assembly-strength of 
a fitting using a solid bar, is in- 
creased many percent. 

The new O-B fittings are made in 
two sizes of strand: %6-in. 7-strand 
and 7/16-in. 19-strand cable. These 
are furnished in either steel or cop- 
perweld; the copperweld strand being 
used where corrosion is a _ factor. 
These strands are attached to spool- 
shaped terminals by flashwelding. 

After the strands are welded to 
the terminals, both the terminal and 
the strand adiacent to the weld are 
galvanized. The combination of the 
strand and two terminals is called a 
bail. The fitting is completed by 
assembling the bail with a malleable 
iron yoke. The yoke is provided with 
sockets into which the spool-shaped 
terminals are easily inserted. The 


action is very similar to the ball-and- 
socket connection used on suspension 
insulators. It is held firmly in place 
under any tension and should there 
be a release of tension, the upper 
part of the socket is provided with a 
recess which will catch and hold the 
terminal. In addition, the socket open- 
ings are so arranged that the bail 
must be squeezed together before it 
can be disconnected. 

These new O-B strain insulator 
fittings, furnished in four sizes, can 
be used with the entire range of 
standard strain insulators, regardless 
of make. Adequate strength is pro- 
vided; the %4-in. strand fitting de- 
velops a minimum of 8,000 lbs. ulti- 
mate strength, when tested in com- 
bination with the strain insulatoz, 
and the 7/16-in. strand fitting de- 
velops 12,000 lbs. either in steel or 
copperweld. The catalog information 
is shown in the newly published O-B 
booklet on Pintype Insulators and 
Accessories, Bulletin 603-H. 

Greater assembled strength, greater 
reliability, ease of installation, sim- 
plification of stocking problems, and 
low initial cost of these O-B strain 
insulator fittings may suggest the 
desirability of including them in your 
engineering and purchasing standards. 
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Has a Tongue - - - 


In addition to the “Y” suspension 
clevis with the ball fitting, as shown 
in page 202 of the O-B No. 20 Cata- 
log, Ohio Brass makes a clevis with 
a tongue fitting. The tongue thick- 
ness is 114 inches and is drilled with 
a 13/16-inch hole. This particular 
tower fitting is made either with the 
hole parallel to or at right angles to 
the 34-inch curved bolt. All O-B 
tower clevises are drop-forged steel, 
hot-dip galvanized. 
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of the order of 10 to 14 inches, the 
use of a wood cross-arm brace in- 
creases the phase-to-phase arcing dis- 
tance 70 to 80 per cent. 

The use of a wood cross-arm brace 
also increases the arcing distance to 
ground, and thereby decreases the 
possibility of phase-to-ground flash- 
overs which entail the likelihood of 
power arcs and their resultant line 
outages. 

Naturally, the wood pole, if un- 
grounded, adds considerably more to 
the phase-to-ground insulation of the 
structure. However, in locations sub- 
ject to severe lightning discharges, it 
is not generally possible to leave the 
wood pole ungrounded because of the 
shattering hazard. 

Some years ago, O-B_ introduced 
arcing-gaps as a protective measure 
for use with ungrounded wood poles. 
These gaps disturb the insulating 
qualities of the structure but very 
little, yet prove adequate in bleeding 
lightning discharges. Operating com- 
panies have experimented with O-B 
pole-gaps and with other gaps made 
by forming the down lead on the 
poles so as to introduce air spaces 
along the length of the pole. Poles 
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Construction of this type has 
been confined where economy is 
the first consideration; or where 
lightning hazard is negligible. 


Leaving the pole without pro- 
vision for lightning protec- 
tion may invite shattering. 


O-B arcing gaps pre- 
serve the insulating 
qualities of the wood 
structure, yet afford 
adequate protection 
against shattering from 
lightning discharges. 


protected by the latter method have 
suffered considerably from  splinter- 
ing. In the case of the poles pro- 
tected by O-B gaps, as many as 5 to 
15 poles in a length of line have dis- 
charged to ground through the pole- 
gaps, and there has been no indica- 
tion of splintering. To check the 
operation of the O-B pole gaps, one 
operating company has placed pyra- 
line (similar to celluloid) caps over 
the tips of the bottom horns. The 
puncture or destruction of this cap 
shows that the gap has operated. 
The damage to the pyraline cap is 
the only visible evidence of the flash- 
over on those poles equipped with 
O-B gaps. 

If faced with the problem of in- 
creasing the continuity of a wood 
pole line having triangular configura- 
tion, these operating experiences may 
prove helpful in arriving at a satis- 
factory and inexpensive solution. 


Shunts Out Air Spaces 
and Shuts Out Radio 
Interference 


ANY companies are finding 608 

Conduction Paint a valuable aid 
in eliminating causes of radio inter- 
ference. It is recognized that radio 
trouble frequently eminates from 
small discharges occuring in the air 
space between two or more conduct- 
ing surfaces or in the spaces between 
conductors and insulators. If these 
air spaces can be shunted out, dis- 
charging and over-stressing would 
cease; and trouble would be reduced 
to a point far below the interference 
levels of radio reception. 

Shunting out these troublesome air 
spaces, is exactly what O-B Con- 
duction Paint does. The paint is a 
conductor. It is applied with astonish- 
ing success to the heads of pintype 
insulators, to shunt out the air spaces 
between insulator, line wire, and tie 
wire. It is also used in sub-station 
apparatus, and transformer cut-outs, 
and other apparatus to achieve the 
same purpose. 

O-B Conduction Paint is easily ap- 
plied and dries quickly. In many 
cases, it has been applied to the line 
insulators while the line was hot and 
in service. Experience shows that 
paint applied over 4 years ago is 
still in good condition. Its conduct- 
ivity remains constant. It will not 
craze or spot with time. It adheres 
closely to anything to which it is 
applied. It is economical, too. A 
little does a lot of good. If troubled 
with problems of radio interference, 
try this economical means for its 
elimination. 


O-B Conduction 
Paint is applied 
to the head of 
pintype insula- 


tors. A number of | jm 


companies apply 
this paint with- 
out “killing” the 
line. An insulated 
pole with a brush- 
end is used. 
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Second Lt. Donald Jack Seed, Quarter- 
master (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from March 14, 1945. : 

Second Lt. Milton Edward Sicklesteel 3d, 
Field Artillery (temporary first lieutenant), 
with rank from August 23, 1944. 

Second Lt. Richard Eri Stanley, Cavalry, 
with rank from November 18, 1944. 

Second Lt. Peter David Summer, Ordnance 
Department (temporary first lieutenant), 
with rank from February 13, 1945. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 5 (legislative day of 
February 19), 1947: 

DIrPLoMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Lewis W. Douglas to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Great Britain. 

Untrep NaTIoNs 

Warren R. Austin to be the representative 
of the United States of America on the United 
Nations Commission for Conventional Arma- 
ments, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, Marcu 6, 1947 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery; D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Eternal God, by whose merciful provi- 
dence we behold the light of another day, 
we praise Thee that Thou art the spring 
of comfort and refreshment. With Thee 
every weakness can be made strength and 
every hindrance an inspiration. Amid 
chance and change and withering emo- 
tions that lead only to uncertainty and 
instability, constrain us to order our lives 
wisely. 

Thou who art the light of the world, 
brood over the counsels of the chosen 
delegates of the nations. Take out of 
every contest the spirit of suspicion and 
selfishness and make unity of purpose to 
dominate all hearts and minds. Help 
them to see through the vistas of fear 
and doubt, and behold the morning of a 
world at peace and in mutual under- 
standing. O God, grant unto our be- 
loved soldier-statesman the assurance 
that right will prevail, and that “behind 
the dim unknown standeth God within 
the shadow, keeping watch above His 
own.” 

Dear Lord, let the robe of divine care 
be about our President, our Speaker, and 
all Members of the Congress. Give dig- 
nity and poise to the: deliberations of 
Congress, with brave hearts and strong 
minds to face life calmly, and to do Thy 
hea In the name of Christ our Saviour. 

en. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Tuesday, March 4, was read and ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 1040. An act to authorize the pay- 


ment of $425.88 by the United States to the 
Government of Switzerland; 
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H.R.1778. An act to amend the Federal 
Pirearms Act; and 

H.R. 2045, An act to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of June 25, 
1938, as amended, by providing for the 
certification of batches of drugs composed 
wholly or partly of any kind of streptomycin, 
or any derivative thereof, and for other 
purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 1968. An act making appropriations 
to supply urgent deficiencies in certain ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1947, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Bripces, Mr. Brooxs, Mr. Gurney, 
Mr. Batt, Mr. McKetiar, Mr. HAyYpeEn, 
and Mr. Typincs to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a concurrent resolution of the 
House of the following title: 

H. Con. Res. 17. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
House Document No. 754, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, entitled “Communism in Action.” 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a concurrent resolu- 
tion of the following title, in which the 
concurrence of the House is requested: 

S. Con. Res. 8. Concurrent resolution rela- 
tive to placing temporarily a statue of the 
late Senator Borah, of Idaho, in the rotunda 
of the Capitol and the holding of ceremonies 
in connection therewith. 


The message also announced that the 
President pro tempore has appointed Mr. 
Lancer and Mr. CHavez members of the 
joint select committee on the part of the 
Senate, as provided for in the act of 
August 5, 1939, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the disposition of certain records 
of the United States Government,” for 
the disposition of executive papers in the 
following departments and agencies: 

1. Department of Commerce. 

2. Department of the Interior. 

3. Department of the Navy. 

4. Post Office Department. 

5. Department of State. 

6. Department of the Treasury. 

7. Civil Service Commission. 

8. National Archives. 

9. Office of Temporary Controls. 

10. Railroad Retirement Board. 


CONTESTED - ELECTION CASE— HAROLD 
C. WOODWARD AGAINST THOMAS J. 
O'BRIEN (H. DOC. NO. 163) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House, which was read and 
referred to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration and ordered to be printed: 

OFFICE OF THE CLERK, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 5, 1947. 
The Honorable the SrzaKEr, 
House of Representatives. 

Sir: From the contestant in the contested- 
election case of Harold C. Woodward against 
Thomas J, O’Brien for a seat in the Eightieth 
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Congress from the Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict of the State of Illinois, the Clerk re- 
ceived on February 26, 1947, a communica- 
tion citing the failure of the contestee to 
reply to his notice to contest said election. 
The communication of the contestant further 
raised certain questions which could only be 
decided by the House itself and were there- 
fore transmitted to the Speaker of the House 
for disposal. This matter was, by the Speak- 
er, referred to the House Committee on Ad- 
ministration for consideration. 

Now comes the contestee with his answer 
to the notice to contest, which is transmitted 
herewith for reference to the committee hav- 
ing jurisdiction over this matter. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN ANDREWS, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


LET'S HAUL DOWN A FEW SUBVERSIVE 
PROFESSORS 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? . 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, in my 
hands I hold a photostat of a newspaper 
clipping from the Syracuse (N. Y.) Post- 
Standard of Sunday, February 16. 

In this article it is revealed that one 
Milton Mayer, a University of Chicago 
professor, while addressing a meeting of 
One Worlders in Syracuse, unbosomed 
himself in the following words. which I 
quote: 

We must haul down the American flag, 
And if I wanted to be vulgar and shocking, 
I would go even further, and say haul it 
down, stamp on it, and spit on it. 


And this article contains the further 
information, equally startling, equally 
disconcerting, which I also quote: 

Most of the nearly 200 persons attending 
the meeting greeted Mayer’s statement with 
prolonged applause. 


If that is a sample of the subversive 
sentiments which some of our professors 
in some of our publicly supported and 
privately endowed educational institu- 
tions of our country are giving expression 
to, subversive sentiments to which cer- 
tain of our public audiences are shouting 
their approval, I say it is high time that 
the American people begin to haul down, 
not the flag, but the professors who are 
ies iis and teaching such destructive 
deas. 

It is pedagogic expressions of this kind, 
expressions of which the one I have 
quoted is but an example, which are con- 
stantly bringing down upon the members 
of a noble profession undeserved em- 
barrassment and unmerited criticism, 
constantly exposing our teachers to false 
charges of entertaining subversive senti- 
ments and of indulging in unpatriotic 
activities. The sooner we kick out of the 
educational world these people who fat- 
ten upon the contributions of patriotic 
citizens only to stab their benefactors in 
the back, the better off this country 
will be. 

And incidents such as the one to which 
I have just called the attention of the 
Congress and the country reminds us 
forcibly that, for some reason or other, 
reasons quite beyond understanding, this 
Congress has never in the one-hundred- 
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and-sixty-odd years of its existence 
passed any iaw to authorize Federal offi- 
cials to apprehend and punish the dese- 
crators and mutilators of the flag of the 
United States, though, strange to relate, 
heavy penalties have been imposed 
upon those who mutilate a 5-cent 
piece or disfigure the dollar goddess 
which emblazons our coins. 

If the symbol of Old Glory, the noble 
sentiments which it represents, mean as 
much to the American people as the 
dollar mark on our coins, then, indeed, 
it is high time that the Congress of the 
United States enact legislation which 
will provide an adequate punishment for 
those who desecrate the flag of this Re- 
public, visit upon them the contempt 
which every true-blue American has for 
their ilk. Such a bill I have offered to 
the Congress nf the United States in my 
H. R. 234. 

Let us promptly enact it and have an 
end to such incidents as occurred in 
Syracuse, and, while we are about it, 
let us haul down a few subversive pro- 
fessors, this creature from the University 
of Chicago, along with the rest. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEARHART. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. You will find those 
subversive professors are being subsi- 
dized by somebody who wants to destroy 
the Government of the United States. 

Mr. GEARHART. Iam not surprised 
to hear that. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 


TREASURY-POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have until mid- 
night Friday night to file a privileged re- 
port on the Treasury-Post Office Depart- 
ment appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. CANFIELD]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
serve all points of order. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROBERTSON asked and was 
granted permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an im- 
portant letter from one of his con- 
stituents. 

Mr. MATHEWS asked and was 
granted permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an address 
made by John Thomas Taylor, national 
representative of the American Legion. 

Mr. McGREGOR asked and was 
granted permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances, 
in one to include an editorial appearing 
in the New York World-Telegram of 
March 1, and in the other an article 
written by Louis Bromfield entitled, 
“Army-Navy Could Trim Cost by Cut- 
ting Out Waste and Red Tape.” 

Mr. JAVITS asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include an editorial from the 
New York Herald Tribune, Strength Must 
Be Used, 
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Mr. MUHLENBERG asked and was 
granted permission to extend his remarks 
in the REecorp and include a statement. 


WORLD AFFAIRS 


Mr. MUHLENBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. MUHLENBERG] ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. ‘Mr. Speaker, it 
is perhaps somewhat presumptuous for a 
new Member to rise to express a view- 
point on national and international af- 
fairs at some variance with remarks 
made on Monday last by two outstand- 
ing and often-quoted Members of the Re- 
publican majority—one to the effect that 
we were “dragged into this war,” the 
other to state flatly that he is an “iso- 
lationist.” These lead the general pub- 
lic, as I have already discovered, to the 
impression of a party position already 
taken. May I be permitted to state that 
many of the men who have just entered 
the Congress hold no such views; and 
that perhaps the viewpoint which de- 
serves more the label of majority Repub- 
lican opinion is one that believes the 
safety and security of the world is indeed 
our problem and the solution of that 
problem our real safety; that succor of 
starving and enslaved peoples is indeed 
our obligation, an obligation much great- 
er and in the long view much sounder 
for our preservation than the immediate 
reduction either of debt or taxes. 

We, close to the people, elected in 
many districts by the confidence of many 
Democrats who have lost faith in the glit- 
tering generalities and empty words of 
the New Deal, but who have faith in our 
knowledge and judgment of world af- 
fairs, shall speak for ourselves and are 
bound by noman. We shall use our ex- 
perience to judge matters for the good 
of the. Nation in a cooperative world 
where we are in truth today, and perhaps 
for our own selfish interests, our broth- 
er’s keeper. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Mason]? 

There was no objection. 

{[Mr. Mason addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp and to in- 
clude therein an article by Sam Peiten- 
gill, a former Member of Congress, who 
thinks right and shoots straight. The 
article is entitled “Ceiling on Tribute.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. REEVES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. SOMERS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a letter from the 
Capital Motion Picture Co. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp on the subject 
of the so-called portal-to-portal pay 
bill. 

Mr, HUBER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp and include an 
editorial from the Lorain Journal. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. SasatH addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 

(Mr, SaratH asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks 
and include a resolution.) 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to.revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Davis of Georgia addressed the 
House. His remarks appear in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


TERMINAL-LEAVE BONDS 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
on Tuesday, March 4, I filed with the 
Clerk a discharge petition to bring be- 
fore you for consideration House bill 3, 
which I introduced on January 3, pro- 
viding that terminal-leave bonds should 
be redeemable in cash at the option of 
the veteran, and providing for cash 
payments instead of bonds hereafter. 
This is not a complicated bill; it is just 
a simple piece of legislation. 

It requires no hearings, since the 
House in the Seventy-ninth Congress 
unanimously endorsed cash payment and 
was approved by a vote of 379 to 0. 

When the bill was sent to the Senate, 
they changed the payment of terminal 
leave to 5-year bonds, which was ac- 
cepted by the House with the distinct 
understanding that the Eightieth Con- 
gress would correct this injustice and pay 
these bonds in cash, if requested. 

When the House was considering the 
conference report, our now distinguished 
Speaker, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. MArTIn] said, among other 
things: 

If the officers could have cash, then there 
is no reason on earth why the private soldier 
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should not be treated the same. After all, 
it is the good old private and noncom that 
carries the greater burden of war. If we do 
not give fair, equal treatment today, then 
the next Congress will see that the injustice 
is corrected. Eventually the American people 
will see that fair play prevails. 


I hope you will sign this petition, and 
let us pass this bill No. 3. 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


Mr. FULTON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an address of the 
Governor of Pennsylvania before the 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers Associa- 
tion at Philadelphia on Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 25, 1947. 

Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the RecoRp in two instances, in 
each to include an editorial. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include an article appear- 
ing in Kiplinger’s magazine on the sub- 
ject, York: A Good Kind of Town To Live 
In. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Gross addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MUNDT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include extraneous data. 

Mr. KEARNEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
resolution adopted by the American 
Lithuanian Society of Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the ReEcorp 
and include a statement by Mr. Sylvan 
J. Pauly, of Montana, president of the 
National Wool Growers Association, be- 
fore the Agriculture Committee. Mr. 
Pauly discusses the wool situation, 

The Public Printer advises me that 
this statement is estimated to make 244 
pages of the ConGRESSIONAL REcorD and 
will cost $165.67. Notwithstanding this 
fact, I ask unanimous consent that it 
may be printed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
notwithstanding the cost, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDONOUGH asked and was giv- 
en permission to extend his remarks in 
the Recorp in two instances, in one to 
include an editorial from the Los Angeles 
Times and in the other to include a reso- 
lution adopted by the Los Angeles Coun- 
ty Board of Supervisors. 

Mr. HILL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Rec- 
oRpD and include memorial No. 3 of the 
Colorado State Senate petitioning the 
Congress to pass appropriations for the 
control and eradication of the foot-and- 
mouth disease in Mexico, 

Mr. BRADLEY of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an arti- 
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cle appearing in the Artesia News, Arte- 
sia, Calif. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 
noon on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday of next 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute to announce the program 
for next. week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has obtained 
unanimous consent to have until mid- 
night tomorrow night to file a report on 
the Treasury and Post Office appropria- 
tion bill. That report will be filed tomor- 
row, and we expect to call it up for con- 
sideration on Monday next. It is ex- 
pected that general debate will continue 
through Monday, and that we will begin 
the reading of the bill on Tuesday. It is 
probable that that bill can be disposed of 
finally on Tuesday. If it is necessary to 
hold general debate longer than Monday, 
that may be done at the discretion of the 
committee. 

When the appropriation bill is finally 
disposed of, we propose to call up through 
Wednesday and Thursday H. R. 1943, a 
bill to establish a permanent Nurse Corps 
of the Army and the Navy and to estab- 
lish a Women’s Medical Specialist Corps 
in the Army; also H. R. 1327, which was 
scheduled for consideration today, but on 
which a rule has not yet been granted, 
but on which it is expected that a rule 
will be granted. That is a bill to amend 
existing law to provide the privilege of 
renewing the expiring 5-year level pre- 
mium term policies for another 5-year 
period; also to call up two bills from the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries that have been characterized 
as rather technical, but requested by the 
executive branch of the Government; 
House Joint Resolution 76, authorizing 
and directing the Commandant of the 
United States Coast Guard to waive com- 
pliance with navigation and vessel-in- 
spection laws administered by the Coast 
Guard; and H. R. 1240, providing for the 
suspension of navigation and vessel-in- 
spection laws, as applied to vessels op- 
erated by the War Department, upon the 
termination of title V, Second War Pow- 
ers Act, 1942, as amended. 

If those matters are disposed of by the 
evening of Thursday next, it is our plan 
to adjourn over until the following 
Monday. 
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COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, if the at- 
tacks on me were published in decent 
newspapers, I would have a right to rise 
to a question of personal privilege, but 
since they were published in the Com- 
munist Daily Worker, I feel like rising to 
a question of personal gratification. 

I notice this morning, as usual, a car- 
toon of me on the front page of the Com- 
munist Daily Worker, accusing me of be- 
ing responsible for the Committee on 
Un-American Activities that is now delv- 
ing into the traitorous conduct of certain 
elements and individuals and exposing 
their efforts to undermine and destroy 
our form of Government and our Ameri- 
can way of life. 

I am gratified indeed to have these 
subversives attack me and accuse me of 
being the worst enemy they have in this 
country. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 


RESTORING THE NAME OF HOOVER DAM 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on Rules 
I call up House Resolution 132 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows?" 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 140) to re- 
store the name of Hoover Dam, and all points 
of order against said joint resolution are 
hereby waived. That after general debate, 
which shall be confined to the joint resolu- 
tion and shall continue not to exceed 1 hour, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and the ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Public Lands, the joint 
resolution shall be read for amendment un- 
der the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of 
the reading of the joint resolution for amend- 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report 
the same to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question be considered as ordered 
on the joint resolution and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 1 
yield 30 minutes of my time to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, the ranking mem- 
ber of the Committee on Rules [Mr. 
SaBaTH], and yield myself such time as I 
may use. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution would 
make in order the consideration of House 
Joint Resolution 140, to restore the name 
of Hoover Dam. This rule provides for 
1 hour of general debate, and allows 
amendments to be offered under the 5- 
minute rule. Points of order against the 
joint resolution have been waived, sim- 
ply as protection from dilatory action 
which might otherwise have arisen on 
technical or irrelevant points. The 
rights of the minority are fully protected 
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by the provision in the rule for one mo- 
tion to recommit. : 

House Joint Resolution 140 would re- 
store the name of Hoover Dam. It 
should be pointed out, however, that Mr. 
Hoover has never asked that his name 
be restored to the dam for which he, 
more than any other man, was respon- 
sible. It is not as if he were seeking 
honor, but that we the Congress, repre- 
senting the people of the United States, 
recognizing the propriety of such action, 
-_ to bestow honor where honor is 

ue. 

During debate on this measure, it is my 
hope that all Members of this body will 
bear in mind that this is an unsolicited 
honor, and will therefore realize the im- 
propriety of detracting from the repu- 
tation of our only living ex-President. 

Political convictions are probably the 
most inviolable aspect of the personal- 
ities of most of us who are here, yet in 
most cases we cannot trace the incidents 
or the decisions which have brought 
about the political convictions that we 
hold so sacred. I have never doubted 
that every Member of Congress is deeply 
sincere, politically, and acts entirely 
within _the dictates of his conscience. It 
is obvious that we disagree on many 
things, yet we are all sincere in our dis- 
agreements. Therefore, in politics we 
should remember always that in oppos- 
ing in any way what a man thinks on 
particular issues we should not oppose 
the man personally because of the way he 
thinks. Here in the House of Repre- 
sentatives I believe this principle is firm- 
ly established. I have profound per- 
sonal respect and affection for all the 
Members of this House, regardless of 
their political convictions, and I believe 
most of the other Members of the Con- 
gress have similar feelings in this respect. 

This principle should be applied when 
we consider House Joint Resolution 140. 
I am very happy and pleased to be able 
to stand here today and say to you that 
when this matter was considered before 
the Committee on Rules no partisanship 
was displayed, that this resolution was 
reported unanimously, being. supported 
by all the Democratic members of that 
committee. In fact, if my memory 
serves me right, the motion to report the 
resolution was made by a Democratic 
member of the Committee on Rules, a 
wonderful gesture and a fine tribute both 
to Mr. Hoover and to the Americanism of 
the great Rules Committee. 

We are not attempting to honor the 
political convictions of ex-President 
Hoover, nor are we attempting to honor 
the political party he represented in the 
Presidency. We are honoring the man— 
a great man and a great American. To 
do otherwise would be inconsistent with 
the American principle which has always 
recognized and honored men for their 
contributions to the country. By observ- 
ing this custom, we have provided an in- 
centive for personal contributions which 
have made this country the greatest in 
the world. 

As will probably be brought out in de- 
bate on this issue, the dam on the Colo- 
rado River in the Black Canyon was orig- 
inally called the Hoover Dam. The 
name was later changed, however, for 
purely political reasons. Our only living 
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ex-President was denied this token of 
honor to his personal greatness merely 
because of his political convictions. I 
am sure that none of us would be a party 
te such an injustice. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. I was here when the 
Boulder Dam bill was passed. One of 
the greatest forces behind that measure 
was Herbert Hoover and two others were 
Senator Hiram Johnson and Represent- 
ative Phil Swing. 

For a time it was called the Hoover 
Dam, with the approval, I thought, of 
everybody in the House. When Secre- 
tary Ickes came into office, as I under- 
stand it, he changed the name to Boulder 
Dam. I was opposed to that change. I 
never voted for President Hoover, and 
he knows it, but nobody has ever at- 
tempted to change the name of the Wil- 
son Dam, which was named after Wood- 
row Wilson. Nobody has ever attempted 
to change the name of the Roosevelt Dam 
which was named after Theodore Roose- 
velt. I was opposed and I made it known 
then that I was opposed to changing the 
name of this dam from Hoover Dam to 
Boulder Dam. 

I shall vote for the resolution. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I thank the 
gentleman for his contribution. 

I would like to add that there have 
been numerous public projects and struc- 
tures named after the late President, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, and there 
has never been any attempt, so far as 
I know, to change the name of any of 
these. 

The honor originally given Mr. Hoover 
was not revoked in favor of doing greater 
honor to another, but was denied in favor 
of the name Boulder Dam—a name which 
has no significance—a dull, lifeless name. 

As to the propriety of naming a public 
work in honor of a living person, there 
are other precedents. The Roosevelt 
Dam, the Wilson Dam, as the gentleman 
from Mississippi has pointed out, and the 
Coolidge Dam were all named in honor of 
men who have served in the great office 
of President of the United States. It 
is even more appropriate that we should 
restore the name Hoover Dam to the 
Boulder Canyon structure, as Herbert 
Hoover labored faithfully and success- 
fully as Secretary of Commerce in the 
early 1920’s to reconcile the conflicting 
interests of the States that had ob- 
structed the building of the dam. Fur- 
ther, as an engineer, he interested him- 
self in the actual construction of the 
dam. Does it not seem more appropri- 
ate—regardless of political considera- 
tion—to identify the structure with the 
name of Hoover, than to refer to it by an 
inanimate name with no significance. 

I hold a deep respect and a warm per- 
sonal regard for Mr. Hoover. It is not 
my intention to eulogize here, but I would 
like to make the observation that Her- 
bert Hoover’s life is the story of the typi- 
cally American way to success, 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me call attention 
to another thing. We had battle after 
battle over Cove Creek Dam. I remem- 
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ber one time when we lost every vote in 
Tennessee except Mr. McReynolds. One 
man at the other end of the Capitol who 
stood out for the development of Cove 
Creek Dam was Senator George Norris, 
and when that dam was finally built we 
named it Norris Dam. It will remain 
Norris Dam if I have my way about it. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Ithank the gen- 
tleman for his statement, but to con- 
tinue: 

Many of you have traveled the same 
path yourselves, and you will be able 
to appreciate how the son of a village 
blacksmith rose to the Presidency of 
the United States. : 

Orphaned when he was 17, Herbert 
Hoover was raised by an uncle on an 
Oregon farm. Later he earned his own 
way through Stanford University, where 
he received a degree in engineering. In 
short, Hoover was brought up the hard 
way. He knew poverty and the value 
of an honest dollar. By observation, he 
knew the problems of the poor. He knew - 
that if he were to succeed, it had to be 
through hard work and sound manage- 
ment since he had no inherited power 
of wealth or name to ease his path. On 
leaving college, Hoover worked at man- 
ual labor in a mine in northern Cali- 
fornia, and later became associated with 
a firm of mining engineers. He re- 
mained in the job for 14 years, and dur- 
ing that time traveled throughout the 
world. He later started his own firm, 
which he operated. until shortly before 
World War I. Hoover was in London 
at the time of the outbreak of the war. 
Finding many stranded American tour- 
ists, he gave unsparingly of his time 
and money to aid them. Before the 
United States entered the First World 
War, Hoover was appointed Adminis- 
trator of Belgian Relief, an adventure 
which plunged him into international 
diplomacy and politics. 

With our entrance into the war, Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson, ignoring partisan 
politics, perceived in Hoover the logical 
candidate to stimulate production and 
aid in the conservation of food in the 
United States and appointed him Food 
Administrator in 1917. 

Following the war, Hoover spent 2 
years in Europe as American Relief Ad- 
ministrator. In this capacity, he con- 
ducted one of the most spacious humani- 
tarian efforts in history, distributing 
more than $11,000,000,000 in food prod- 
ucts in the famine-ridden lands of 
Europe. 

In 1921 President Harding appointed 
Herbert Hoover Secretary of Commerce. 
He served in this capacity until he was 
nominated for the Presidency in 1928. 
Whether or not we agree with such a 
man on political views, we cannot but 
respect him as a man. Were he not 
noble, he could not have risen to such 
heights. It is my sincere hope that we 
pass this resolution to honor a man who 
so justly deserves it. 

In recent weeks and months Mr. Hoover 
has been serving as the special envoy or 
representative of President Truman in 
making surveys of conditions and needs 
for American help in many foreign lands. 


» A few months ago, at the age of 72, he 


made a trip around the carth for his 
Government. and his President. Just 
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last Sunday he returned from spending 
several weeks in Europe, and especially 
in Germany, where again, as the repre- 
sentative of his Government and his 
President, he made a survey of condi- 
tions there, especially as to the need of 
American aid for the sick and starving. 

I had the pleasure of visiting with 
Mr. Hoover just last week and of having 
breakfast with him. I heard him pay 
great tribute at that time to President 
Truman. He stated that President Tru- 
man had asked him to do these things, 
and had given him full support and a 
completely free hand to report the facts 
as he found them, and that the Presi- 
dent had accepted his report in full, and 
that they were working together, not 
as Democrat or Republican but as Amer- 
icans, to meet the obligations of this 
Nation to all humanity. 

I am sure Mr. Hoover will be recog- 
nized by the people of the United States, 
and by the Members of this Congress, as 
one who, even in the years of his age, 
has made a great contribution to the 
welfare of America and of all the world. 
I wish to compliment the gentleman 
from California (Mr. ANnperson], the 
author of this House joint resolution, 
for having introduced it. 

I hope the rule will be adopted and, 
in turn, that, as a tribute to a great 
American, House Joint Resolution 140 
will be adopted by this body by a unani- 
mous vote. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Ohio has consumed 15 minutes. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the former 
Speaker of the House, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Raysurn]. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
take only a minute or two. I am not, 
of course, going to oppose this resolu- 
tion. If anyone wants to change the 
name of this dam to Hoover Dam it is 
perfectly all right with me. Herbert 
Hoover has been a great American; I 
think he still is a great American and 
is serving his day and generation now 
in very fine fashion. There is, however, 
one thing I wish to call to your attention 
that I think is a great mistake. The 
name of this. dam has been bandied about 
between Hoover and Boulder, and so 
on and so forth. I believe it is a mis- 
take to name great public works for liv- 
ing people, for the personality is too close 
tous. I think it would have been a very 
bad thing to have built a monument 555 
feet tall to George Washington while he 
was living, and I just want to express 
the hope that hereafter we not name 
great public projects for living people. 

You will remember they built a dam 
across Red River between my district 
and the State of Oklahoma. That river 
is 1,350 miles long. Someone suggested 
that they name it the Rayburn Dam. 
The name “Rayburn Dam” would not 
have meant anything; certainly it meant 
nothing to me and it would not have 
meant anything to anybody else because 
if somebody had started out to find Ray- 
burn Dam on 1,350 miles of that river 
they might have a mighty hard time 
doing it. The dam was finally named 
“Denison Dam” and it is near Denison, 
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Tex. Everybody knows where itis. After 
that Oklahoma wanted to get into the 
picture and they convinced the powers 
that be that they ought to change the 
name of the lake above the dam so that 
Oklahoma would have some part in the 
name. They changed the name of the 
lake to Lake Texhoma. It was still Deni- 
son Dam, but Lake Texhoma. Now, there 
is a little town way out in the West 
named Texhoma. I vision the day when 
some Nimrod wanting to do some fishing 
along the banks of beautiful Lake Tex- 
homa with a 1,200-mile shore line, get- 
ting ready to throw his line will find 
himself 200 miles away from the lake. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Knutson]. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
full accord with the remarks made by my 
good friend from Texas. I think it would 
have been a fine thing to have named 
that dam down there Rayburn Dam, be- 
cause I know of no man who can dam 
things up better than the gentleman from 
Texas when the need arises. 

But I cannot help remembering that 
Norris Dam was named after Senator 
Norris while he was yet living. As I re- 
call the old gentleman several times cap- 
italized on it, in fact, in his campaigns. 
Of course, as long as he was running un- 
der our banner we did not offer any ob- 
jection even though he took himself out 
more often than he put himself in. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Prcxerr]. 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr: Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a mixed feeling of pride and humility I 
address the House on this occasion, 

To those of us whose loyalty to our na- 
tive soil, the State of Texas, is second only 
to that to these United States, this, the 
6th day of March, is another anniversary 
among those we humbly note as we reflect 
on the glories of our State. -Ordinarily a 
discourse of this nature is made on the 
floor of the House on the day of Texas 
independence. However, that day fell on 
Sunday this year. 

On this day 111 years ago Col. William 
Barrett Travis and 187 other determined 
warriors perished in the cradle of Texas 
liberty, the Alamo. That tragic episode 
in our glorious past succeeded by 4 days 
only the declaration of independence by 
the intrepid band of patriots who had as- 
sembled at Washington on the Brazos a 
few days before on March 2 and made the 
second most resounding declaration of 
its kind ever penned on these shores. 
That declaration concludes as follows: 

We, therefore, the delegates, with plenary 
powers, of the people of Texas, in solemn 
convention assembled, appealing to a candid 
world for the necessities of our condition, do 
hereby resolve and declare, that our political 
connection with the Mexican Nation has for- 
ever ended, and that the people of Texas, 
do now constitute a free, sovereign, and in- 


. dependent republic, and are fully invested 


with all the rights and attributes which prop- 
erly belong to independent nations; and con- 
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scious of the rectitude of our intentions, we 
fearlessly and confidently commit the issue 
of the decision to the Supreme Arbiter of the 
destinies of nations. 


Events followed swiftly in the succeed- 
ing days and culminated at Buffalo 
Bayou on April 21, 1836; another date 
of great significance in the history of 
our State. Then, Gen. Sam Houston and 
his army of 783 men attacked and de- 
stroyed a Mexican force of twice that 
number with the loss of only 7 killed 
and 27 wounded. That victory, encom- 
passing the capture of the Mexican Gen- 
eral Santa Anna, was the crowning 
achievement that resulted in Texas in- 
dependence. 

We, from Texas, whose pride of herit- 
age is so often mistaken for provincial- 
ism, call you to witness that those un- 
daunted pioneers: Austin, Bowie, Travis, 
Fannin, Houston, Rusk, Bonham, Milam, 
Lamar, Crockett, and the host of their 
fellows were from all sections of what 
was then the United States. Scarce 
among them was a native-born son. They 
were Americans whose hardy spirits had 
decreed they migrate to what was then a 
wilderness for reasons best known to 
themselves. It was their individuality as 
Americans that, once banded together in 
what they deemed a righteous cause, 
brought forth on this continent another 
Republic and which since was welded by 
common consent into an association of 
States by its treaty of annexation to aid 
in forming the greatest nation ever to 
have existed on the face of the globe. 

Since becoming a part of this great Na- 
tion a spirit of amity and friendship has 
been conceived and nurtured between the 
two great republics of North America, 
the United States and Mexico. The 
wounds of old have healed and the good- 
neighbor policy has been substituted. 
Evidences of these things are countless 
and the just-concluded visit of President 
Truman to our neighbor on the south 
bears witness to the community of ideals 
enjoyed by the two nations in which we 
of Texas also take great pride. 

Thus, on this day in which we com- 
memorate the fall of the Alamo, we di- 
rect to your attention that our seeming 
provincialism is but the result of pride 
in our American heritage and the part we 
have been permitted to play in the de- 
velopment of this great Nation and its 
relationships with other countries. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, PICKETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
we on this side of the aisle join with the 
gentleman from Texas in commemorat- 
ing the anniversary of Texas and wish 
for him and the State of Texas a long 
and very fine life in the Union of States. 

Mr. PICKETT. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. REep). 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. REED of New York asked and was 

given permission to extend his remarks 


in the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
clude an article. 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Herter], who, by the way, 
served for many years as secretary to 
Mr. Hoover. 

Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I have asked 
the gentleman to yield to inform the 
Members of the House that the Supreme 
Court has just handed down a decision 
affirming the conviction of John L. Lewis 
and, I believe, reducing the fine to 
$750,000. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
let this occasion go by without saying a 
word about a man who was my boss, my 
chief, for a period of 5 years; 5 years 
during which he spent a considerable 
portion of his time and energy toward 
working out the many very complicated 
problems that arose in connection with 
the construction of the dam whose name 
we plan to change today. He was not 
only Secretary of Commerce at that time 
but he was also Chairman of the Colo- 
rado River Commission, which commis- 
sion had to determine in conjunction 
with an interstate treaty among six 
States how the waters of the Colorado 
River would be divided in future years. 
The negotiations were presided over by 
Mr. Hoover. They were carried on for a 
good many months, and I believe that if 
it had not been for the amazing skill, the 
great patience, yet greater persistence 
with which he insisted that agreement 
be reached among the six sovereign 
States, that dam could never have been 
built. 

I agree entirely with the statement 
made by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Raysurn] that we ought not to name 
monuments to living people, or, at least, 
that we should go very slowly in naming 
monuments to living people, but in this 
case the facts do not coincide with any 
such conclusion. 

The particular dam to which we are 
having reference today was named 
Hoover Dam. It was officially Hoover 
Dam for a period of 6 years. Then sud- 
denly, and without warning, its name 
was changed. I am not going to bring 
in partisan, political matters into this 
discussion, but I know of nothing more 
humiliating to an individual than to 
have had that change take place without 
debate and without notice. Mr. Hoover 
is still alive. It is very seldom that we 
have an opportunity of doing justice to 
aman and to his memory while he is still 
alive. I believe that today we have the 
opportunity of righting what was to my 
mind a great injustice and at the same 
time paying a well deserved tribute to 
one of the greatest of American states- 
men. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I simply 
wish to say that Iam very happy to see 
the Committee on Rules reporting this 
resolution and bringing this bill out. 
During the Seventy-ninth Congress I 
prepared a resolution on this same sub- 
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ject at the outgrowth of a colloquy on the 
floor, January 22, 1946, with the gentle- 
man from Arizona [Mr. Murpock] over 
a small bill to amend the Boulder Canyon 
Act. I was advised at that time, how- 
ever, that it might be difficult to obtain 
Passage, and on the advice of several 
friends did not press it for passage at 
the time. But the correspondence which 
I received voluntarily and unsolicited 
from various parts of the country indi- 
cated to me how well the country as a 
whole will receive the passage of this 
resolution today. 

Amohg the letters I received after it 
was reported I was preparing such a bill, 
was one from Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
under date of January 28, 1946, in which 
he said: 

I am herewith sending you some: material 
which may give you some helpful informa-~ 
tion. I had thought perhaps we might have 
to wait * * * to clear up this injustice. 
If I can supply any further information at 
any time please let me know. I call your 
particular attention to the opinion of At- 
torney General Homer S. Cummings. 


Subsequently it appeared that noth- 
ing could be accomplished in the Seventy- 
ninth Congress and I so advised Dr. Wil- 
bur, among others, in thanking him for 
the information he had sent. Thereupon 
Dr. Wilbur, under date of February 25, 
wrote me: 

Thank you for your letter of February 16, 
about restoring the name of Hoover Dam. 
I think you are quite right that a more 
favorable time for the introduction of legis- 
lation will appear somewhat later. If there 
is anything that I can do at any time please 
call on me. 


This is that more favorable time, and 
I compliment the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia for presenting the legislation and 
the Committee on Rules for bringing it 
before us. Its passage is a fitting recog- 
nition of recent services performed by a 
great man who continues to serve his 
country in a noble way whenever called 
upon. 

Mr. HERTER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman from Mississippi two ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr, RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
agree with the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Raysurn] that we should wait until 
Mr. Hoover dies to pay him this compli- 
ment, and I am not in favor of waiting 
until the gentleman from Texas dies to 
name Denison Dain the Rayburn Dam. 
I have taken that position before. 

I remember when this battle was on to 
develop Boulder Dam. There was a 
great conflict. I was in favor of an au- 
thority; I think yet we should have had 
an authority. I can never forget the 
great fight waged by Senator Hiram 
Johnson, a great Senator and a great 
American, and by Representative Phil 
Swing. 

But let me show you what Hoover Dam 
means to the West. Now, it was called 
Hoover Dam in the beginning, just as 
Wilson Dam was named Wilson Dam 
long before Mr. Wilson died, and my 
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recollection is that Roosevelt Dam was 
named before Theodore Roosevelt died. 

Counties all over the country were 
named after living human beings. 
There is a county in my State named 
after a former Member of Congress of 
my name, Christopher Rankin. My 
recollection is that Rankin County was 
named while Christopher Rankin was 
still alive. 

Norris Dam was named after Senator 
Norris while Senator Norris was still in 
the Senate. 

When Queen Elizabeth was dying she 
is said to have kept repeating that Latin 
expression, Mortua sed non sepulta— 
dead but not buried. 

Someone has said that maybe we are 
just paying a political debt. Many poli- 
ticians, many Members of the House and 
of the Senate, and many governors of 
States who have contributed to the de- 
velopment of their States and their areas 
have gone out of office and have had 
projects named for them while they were 
still living physically. I can see no ob- 
jection to it. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. May I call the 
attention of the gentleman to the fact 
that a dam in Texas has been named for 
our beloved and very able former chair- 
man of the House Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors [Mr. MansFtetp]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; and Iwas in favor 
of that. 

Let me say a word about this dam and 
about Herbert Hoover. Herbert Hoover 
is an honest man. I know Mr. Hoover. 
I knew him when he was Secretary of 
Commerce. I knew him when he was 
President, and I have watched his career 
since that time. He is America’s No. 1 
private citizen today. His Americanism 
cannot be questioned. 

Let us see what Boulder Dam means. 
Look at Great Britain today, struggling 
in the throes of a crisis that threatens 
to last for years. I saw in the naper this 
morning that they would have to ration 
electricity for their homes probably for 
years to come. The power generated at 
Boulder Dam alone exceeds the combined 
physical strength of every man in the 
United States living west of the Missis- 
sippi River. It is one of the greatest 
contributions to that great western coun- 
try, and especially that section of it that 
is without gas, coal, and oil. I remem- 
ber the struggle he waged here to get 
this dam constructed. When they named 
it Hoover Dam we discussed it here, and 
I said, I thought it ought to be named 
Hoover Dam, and I was disappointed 
when by an Executive order, or a bureau- 
cratic order, the name was changed. I 
am in favor of adopting this resolution 
and restoring to this dam the name of 
Hoover Dam. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.RANKIN. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. BARRETT. There should be no 
partisanship in this matter. When Sec- 
retary of the Interior Wilbur issued the 
order designating this project as Hoover 
Dam, the chairman of the Committee 
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on Appropriations, the Honorable Ed- 
ward Taylor, from the great State of 
Colorado, a Democrat, said on the floor 
of this House that it was peculiarly 
proper to name it Hoover Dam, and in 
his extended remarks he stated that he 
was heppy that the Committee on Ap- 
propriations had accepted the designa- 
tion of the name Hoover for this dam; 
and the committee repeatediy thereafter 
brought in appropriations under the des- 
ignation of Hoover Dam. So there is no 
partisanship in this question. We are 
here today correcting a situation. It is 
not only right and proper but eminently 
fair. 

Mr. RANKIN. There is certainly no 
politics in it as far as I am concerned. 
I think Mr. Hoover will understand that 
it is not a political matter with me. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The 
gentleman from Mississippi has said how 
important this dam is to the West. I 
should like to have the gentleman know 
that California water users and Cali- 
fornia water districts are committed by 
binding contracts to pay for the entire 
dam and all the interest on the money. 

Mr. RANKIN. Certainly. As I 
pointed out the other day, we have 
230,000,000,000 kilowatts of electricity, 
hydro-power, going to waste in our 
navigable streams and their tributaries 
every year. For my part, I am in favor 
of developing ail of it, because we are 
going to need it in the years to come. 

But while Mr. Hoover is still alive, 
carrying on as best he can as a great 
American, I am in favor of restoring his 
name to this dam to let him understand 
that we as Democrats and Republicans, 
we as Americans, are grateful to him for 
the service he has rendered. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I had the 
honor of having known former President 
Hoover long before any of the Members 
present and long before he was ap- 
pointed by President Wilson to perform 
that great humane food mission. I had 
occasion to visit his offices in San Fran- 
cisco and see his associate, Mr. Charles 
Hadsell, who was my attorney then in 
certain reclamation actions. Of course, 
I cooperated with him after the First 
World War when he advocated aid for 
the starving people of Russia. At that 
time thére was-opposition to the propo- 
sition, but on the basis of his plea and 
his report we passed favorably upon his 
recommendations. I think we even in- 
creased the amount, if I remember cor- 
rectly, from $10,000,000 to $20,000,000. 
At that time I pointed out that the 
amount we would appropriate for that 
purpose would come back to us many- 
fold. Lo and behold, this resulted in a 
short space of time to the benefit of our 
farmers who received at least 25 percent 
to 30 percent more for their wheat and 
corn and other products which were used 
to help feed the starving people of 
Russia. 

Mr. Hoover has been honored twice, 
Gnee by President Wilson before he him- 
self became President, and again when 
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he was called upon by President Tru- 
man to make a needed survey in Europe. 
I know that he has performed his duties 
well. Unfortunately, however, as a 
President, he did not please the Ameri- 
can people. But I have always main- 
tained that it was not his fault, but the 
fault of his party since he was carrying 
out the policy of his party. Under the 
policy of the Republican Party there was 
brought about a condition which he in- 
herited and which he could not very well 
adjust Unfortunately, as a result of 
that policy our country suffered the 
greatest crisis in its history. So, the 
then criticism and condemnation of his 
party was borne by him. 

As to changing the name of this dam, 
I not only have no objection but I think 
it is fair in view of the fact that the 
dam was started when Mr. Hoover was 
Secretary of Commerce. This dam, the 
construction of which I supported, has 
proved to be a blessing to hundreds of 
thousands of our people. I do not oppose 
the resolution; in fact, I am going to 
vote for it. In conclusion, I feel that we 
should not inject politics into matters 
of this kind. Some of my friends have 
asked, “How can you justify your vote 
to change the name of this dam from 
Boulder Dam to Hoover Dam?” They 
say it is a political gesture on the part of 
the Republicans. I said, “I feel they do 
and are guilty of many things which they 
think might help them. But in this in- 
stance I do not think that was really in- 
tended on their part, although they never 
overlook anything that may help them 
in that direction. The people are com- 
mencing to realize they made a mistake 
in the last election and they are going 
to rectify it the same as we are going 
to rectify and change the name of this 
dam.” 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think it is entirely 
fitting and proper to name this dam 
after a great American who is continuing 
to give vigorously of his time, intellect, 
and ability to the American people. I 
certainly hope all of the Members on 
this side follow the lead of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SasatH] and that there will not be a dis- 
senting vote to this resolution. 

Mr.SABATH. Iwill say to the gentle- 
man that I appreciate his remarks. I 
always tried to be fair. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Tiinois [Mr. Dirksen]. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman from Illinois two addi- 
tional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, ever so 
often there is a gracious destiny that 
manifests itself that somehow revitalizes 
one’s faith in the processes of history. 

It was in September 1930 that Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, who was Secretary of the 
Interior, authorized the use of the name 
Hoover Dam. It.was in that same year, 
in the month of December, that a great 
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Democrat, who later became chairman 
of the House Appropriations Committee, 
and under whom I had the honor to 
serve, introduced the joint resolution offi- 
cially naming it Hoover Dam as a fitting 
tribute to a great President and a great 
public servant. 

It was in May 1933 when the adminis- 
tration changed and a new Secretary of 
the Interior came along that word went 
out to the Reclamation Commissioner 
that the name Boulder Dam or Boulder 
Canyon Dam should be used. The 
action that Congress takes—and it is a 
gracious action, indeed, and far more 
important than readily meets the eye— 
reminds me of a story that I encountered 
a long time ago. 

It is the story of the Emperor Justinian 
who had planned a great mosque to the 
glory of his own God. He wanted it to 
be his work and carefully supervised and 
directed the assembling of the materials 
and the construction of this edifice. 
When completed there was to be a great 
dedication to which people were to be 
summoned for miles and miles around. 
It was planned that the cornerstone 
should bear the name of Justinian and 
an unveiling ceremony was arranged. 

After years of long and arduous labor 
the structure was completed and the day 
for unveiling came. Justinian was in 
all his glory but when the drapes were 
snatched away ostensively to reveal his 
name he found instead the name of St. 
Sophia. 

Here was an outrage against the dig- 
nity and glory of the Emperor and forth- 
with he ordered that the Empire be 
scoured to find the perpetrator of this 
misdeed. At long last they brought into 
his presence an aged and bedraggled 
washerwoman as the person who had 
committed this act. Justinian could 
scarcely believe his eyes. He fairly 
shouted at her in his anger and asked, 
“Are you the perpetrator of this out- 
rage?” In humility she responded, “Yes, 
sir; as the laboring horses hauled the 
heavy stone to the site of this edifice I 
took off the straw in my pallet and held 
it out to them in the hope that I might 
have a small part in the building of this 
mosque.” 

It is recorded that for this deed the 
angels came from heaven and erased the 
name Justinian and substituted the name 
St. Sophia. 

Today the Congress becomes a gra- 
cious angel to erase one name and to 
substitute another—the name of a man 
who has given of his energy, his talent, 
his substance, and his riches for the ben- 
efit of mankind. He is a humanitarian 
who clearly deserves the title not only 
from our people but frum people in all 
the corners of the world. How fitting 
then that Congress should this day re- 
store his name to a structure which in 
the language of our old friend, Chair- 
man Taylor, of Colorado, will make him 
remembered so long as human beings 
inhabit this planet. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time on this 
side. I therefore yield back the balance 
of my time. 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the balance of my time to the 
gentleman from Indiana, the majority 
leader [Mr. HaLieck]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Indiana is recognized for 4 minutes. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
know that there is anything I can per- 
sonally add to what has already been 
said with respect to the historic facts 
that give rise to this bill. The distin- 
guished gentleman from California [Mr. 
Anperson], the author of the particular 
bill before us, and the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [Mr. Foote], 
the author of a similar bill, have indi- 
vidually made exhaustive studies of the 
origin and history of the Boulder Can- 
yon project, as well as all the facts with 
respect to the naming and renaming of 
the Hoover Dam. And, likewise, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from California 
{[Mr. Puiturrs] and the distinguished 
gentleman from Iowa (Mr. JENSEN], both 
of whom testified before the Committee 
on Public Lands in behalf of this legisla- 
tion, have made a careful examination 
of the record in the case. 

Each of these gentlemen is able to give 
you every historic detail, and I should 
like to commend each of them on the 
thorough, painstaking, truly objective 
manner in which they have gone into 
this subject. Perhaps it is significant, 
Mr. Chairman, that they represent the 
far West, the Midwest, and the East. 
They thus evidence, if you will, that 
across the entire United States there is 
sincere desire on the part of the fine 
people of this great country that such 
legislation as this be enacted to correct 
a grave injustice done a truly great man. 

We do not propose by this bill to re- 
name what is now called Boulder Dam. 
On the contrary, Mr. Speaker, we sim- 
ply propose by this bill that it be given 
its rightful name—the Hoover Dam. By 
the enactment of this bill we will be re- 
storing a deserved honor to a man who, 
probably more than any other, contrib- 
uted to this great engineering project 
and made it possible. 

In 1921 Congress authorized the nego- 
tiation of an interstate compact, looking 
to the construction of this dam, for the 
purpose of apportioning the waters of 
the Colorado River system between the 
upper and lower basin. At that time 
Herbert Hoover was Secretary of Com- 
merce and was recognized as one of the 
most outstanding engineers of the world. 
He was designated as the representative 
of the Federal Government in the nego- 
tiations of the seven States involved in 
the contemplated compact. Thanks to 
his technical ability and confidence in 
his fairness, under his leadership, the 
Colorado River compact was drafted, 
ratified by all the States except Arizona, 
and on December 21, 1928, President 
Coolidge signed the bill for the construc- 
tion of the dam in Boulder Canyon or 
Black Canyon. 

In the following March of 1929 Herbert 
Hoover became President of the United 
States. He assumed the leadership in 
bringing this project to completion. On 
July 3, 1930, he signed the first appro- 
priation bill to enable the construction of 
the dam to proceed. 
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And so, Mr. Speaker, while many peo- 
ple had a part in bringing this project 
into being, as is always true in every such 
project, President Hoover played a con- 
spicuous part. This was not simply a 
case of naming a project after a promi- 
nent individual who had little or nothing 
to do with the project itself. This was 
not simply a case of naming a dam after 
a President of the United States merely 
because he was President. This, Mr. 
Speaker, is a casé where a project was 
named after a President of the United 
States who made it possible and who, 
even before he became President, con- 
tributed immeasurably to its successful 
fruition. 

On May 27, 1929, one of the most be- 
loved Members of this House, Congress- 
man Ed Taylor, Democrat, of Colorado, 
introduced House Joint Resolution 81 to 
name the project the Hoover Dam, “in 
appreciation of his distinguished services 
as the official representative of our Gov- 
ernment in the negotiation of the Colo- 
rado River compact, in recognition of his 
preeminent ability and international 
reputation as one of the world’s greatest 
engineers, and as a fitting tribute to our 
President.” 

On the suggestion of the then Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
Congress took no action on this and other 
like resolutions. Secretary Wilbur 
pointed out that Congress had not yet 
made the appropriation for the proposed 
dam and that it would be advisable to 
defer naming it until its construction had 
been assured. Moreover, a special act of 
Congress was not necessary to name the 
dam, in that under the reclamation law 
the Secretary of the Interior had such 
authority. 

Accordingly, on September 17, 1930, 
following the enactment of the first ap- 
propriation act, Secretary Wilbur issued 
an order designating the project the 
Hoover Dam. This was in accordance 
with many precedents. The Roosevelt 
Dam in Arizona, the Elephant Butte Dam 
in New Mexico, the Shoshone Dam in 
Wyoming, and the Ashurst-Hayden Dam 
in Arizona had all been named initially 
by the Secretary of the Interior. 

When Secretary of the Interior Wilbur 
named the Hoover Dam he had clear legal 
authority to do so, supported by many 
precedents, and in so doing he was giving 
recognition to contributions made by the 
then President which dated back to the 
days before he became President. 

In addition, Mr, Speaker, Congress it- 
self approved the name selected by the 
Secretary of the Interior. In December 
of 1930, when the Interior Department 
appropriation bill was before the House, 
Congressman Ed Taylor, the distin- 
guished Democrat from Colorado, called 
special attention to the fact that the bill 
specifically referred to the Hoover Dam. 
He said: 

This is the first time that name has ap- 
peared in any bill or official act of Congress, 
This Interior Department appropriations 
committee thought that following the prece- 
dents of the naming of the Roosevelt Dam 
during President Roosevelt’s administration, 
and the Wilson Dam during President Wil- 
son’s administration, and the Coolidge Dam 
during his administration, that President 
Hoover was very justly entitled to the same 
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distinction, so we unanimously and very 
gladly wrote into this action those words 
making the naming of that great dam the 
Hoover Dam by action of Congress. 


The House and Senate concurred in 
the views expressed by Congressman 
Taylor. Thus by the act of February 14, 
1931, the Congress confirmed the name 
Hoover Dam. And in the next four suc- 
ceeding appropriation acts, all of which 
are cited in the bill before us, Congress 
referred to the structure as the Hoover 
Dam. It is worthy of note, and to the 
great credit of my distinguished friends 
on the other side of the aisle, that the 
last of these acts was passed after Mr. 
Hoover was defeated for reelection to the 
Presidency and the last four of these acts 
were passed when my distinguished 
friends on the other side of the aisle held 
a majority in this House. 

The Democratic Members of Congress 
rose above partisan considerations. It 
was not a question whether Mr. Hoover 
was a Republican or a Democrat. It was 
not a question whether you agreed or dis- 
agreed with his policies. The fact was 
that he contributed more than any other 
man to the project. You believed recog- 
nition should be given his great work by 
having his name attached to the out- 
a engineering feat he made pos- 

e. / 

Why is it then that, notwithstanding 
the fact that the designation Hoover 
Dam was officially made by the Secretary 
of the Interior Wilbur, pursuant to his 
clear legal authority under the reclama- 
tion laws and established precedents, 
that notwithstanding the fact that Con- 
gress itself on five specific occasions offi- 
cially confirmed the name, it is necessary 
for us to take the action proposed by 
this bill? 

Mr. Speaker, we take this action to cor- 
rect an injustice done not by a Congress 
or a party, but by an individual. In 1933 
when the Bureau of Reclamation pre- 
pared a descriptive pamphlet of the dam 
for distribution at the Chicago Century 
of Progress where a model was to be dis- 
played, the then Secretary of Interior 
Harold L. Ickes sent the proof back to 
the Commissioner stating that he wanted 
the dam referred to as “Boulder Dam.” 
He took no official action to change it. 
He issued no order. He simply told his 
subordinate that hereafter he was to use 
the name “Boulder Dam” in referring to 
the project. And he subsequently com- 
plained to the Attorney General, Homer 
Cummings, that in the pleadings in the 
case of the United States of America 
against the State of Arizona the refer- 
ences were to Hoover Dam rather than 
Boulder Dam. The Attorney General re- 
plied that he was not aware that any 
official action to change the name had 
been taken, and called attention to the 
fact that the acts of Congress refer to 
it as “Hoover Dam” and the contract be- 
tween the United States and the metro- 
politan water district referred to it as 
Hoover Dam. And to this day, insofar 
as any official departmental action is 
concerned, the name of the project is 
Hoover Dam. 

This bill will remove the resultant con- 
fusion from the personal actions of Sec- 
retary Ickes to have the name changed. 
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It will make it clear that Congress orig-. 
inally intended that the name shall be 


Hoover Dam and that the Congress. 


stands by its original intent. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Hoover is a great 
and patriotic American. He has ever 
been willing to serve his country in any 
capacity his great ability can be used. 
He holds no bitterness. He does not 
seek revenge upon those who vilified 
him. He does not seek glory, public ac- 
claim, or monetary reward. He does not 
ask that this dam which he made pos- 
sible be named after him. With that 
same quiet dignity that he retired from 
public office) he seeks only to serve the 
country he loves. When our Democratic 
President, Mr. Truman, asked him, a for- 
mer Republican President, to assist in 
the problem of feeding the devastated 
countries abroad, Mr. Hoover responded 
with his characteristic true devotion to 
country and deep love of humanity. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress of the 
United States will, by the passage of this 
bill, demonstrate that it has a deep sense 
of justice. And I venture to say that 
the present President of the United 
States will welcome the opportunity to 
fix his signature to this legislation. I 
hope that this bill will pass this House 
by an overwhelming majority, and for it 
I ask the wholehearted support of Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans alike. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana has expired. All 
time has expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the reso- 
lution. 

. The resolution was agreed to, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXCISE TAX EXTENSION 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
1030) to continue in effect certain war 
excise-tax rates, and for other purposes, 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of the managers on the part 
of the House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
1080) to continue in effect certain war ex- 
cise tax rates, and for other purposes, hav- 
-ing met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 


ing: 

“Sec. 7. (a) Section 2401 of the Internal 
Revenue Code (relating to the tax on furs) is. 
hereby amended by inserting after the words 
‘chief value’ a comma and the following: 
‘but only if such value is more than three 
times the value of the next most valuable 
component material’, 
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“(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply in the case of articles sold 
on or after the first day of the first month 
which begins more than twenty days after 
the date of the enactment of this Act.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: : 

“Szec, 8. (a) Section 3469 (a) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code (relating to the tax on 
transportation of persons) is hereby amended 
by inserting after the first sentence two new 
sentences to read as follows: ‘The tax shall 
not apply with respect to transportation any 
part of which is outside the northern portion 
of the Western Hemisphere, except with re- 
spect to any part of such tion 
which is from any port or station within 
the United States, Canada, or Mexico to any 
other port or station within the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico. For the purposes 
of this section, the words “northern portion 
of the Western Hemisphere” mean the area 
lying west of the thirtieth meridian west of 
Greenwich, east of the International Date 
Line, and north of the equator, but not in- 
cluding any country of South America.’ 

“(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply to amounts paid on or after 
the first day of the first month which begins 
mote than 20 days after the date of the 
enactment of this Act for transportation on 
or after such first day. 

“(c) Effective with respect to tickets sold 
or issued on or after the first day of the first 
month which begins more than 20 days after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, section 
1806 of the Internal Revenue Code (relating 
to stamp tax on passage tickets) is hereby 
repealed.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Harotp KNUTSON, 


Managers on the Part of the House. 


E. D. MILLIKIN, 

Rozert TAFT, 

Hucuw Butter, 

Water F. GEoRcE, 

ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 1020) to continue in 
effect certain war excise tax rates, and for 
other purposes, submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the ac- 
tion agreed upon by the conferees and recom- 
mended in the accompanying Conference 
Report: 

Amendment No, 1: Section 2401 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code imposes a tax on the 
retail sale of “articles made of fur on the 
hide or pelt, and articles of which such fur is 
the component material of chief value.” The 
Senate amendment makes the tax apply to 
“articles made of fur on the hide or pelt, and 
articles of which such fur is a component 
material the value of which is greater than 
three times the value of the component ma- 
terial of chief value without regard to such 
fur.” Under existing law the component 
material of chief value is the one that ex- 
ceeds in value at the time of assemblage of 
the article the value at such time of the next 
most valuable component material. The 
only change in existing law and its applica- 
tion made by the Senate amendment is to 
provide that the component material of chief 
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value is the one which at the time of assem- 
blage of the article is more than three times 
the value at such time of the next most 
valuable component material. 

The Senate amendment also provides that 
the amendment with respect to the fur tax 
shall take effect on the first day of the first 
month which begins more than 20 days after 
the date of the enactment of the act. 

The House recedes with clerical amend- 
ments. 

Amendment No. 2: The Senate amendment 
excludes from the tax on transportation of 
persons, amounts paid in the United States 
for transportation without the United States, 
effective on the date of the enactment of the 
act. 
The House recedes with an amendment 
which (1) limits the exclusion to transpor- 
tation any part of which is outside the 
northern portion of the Western Hemisphere, 
as more fully described below; (2) makes the 
amendment applicable with respect to 
amounts paid on or after the first day of the 
first month which begins more than 20 days 
after the date of the enactment of the act 
for transportation after such first day; and 
(3) repeals section 1806 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code, which imposes a stamp tax on 
passage tickets for transportation by water, 
sold or issued in the United States, such re- 
peal to be effective with respect to tickets 
sold or issued on or after the first day of the 
first month which begins more than 20 days 
after the date of the enactment of the act. 

As above stated, the amendment agreed 
to in conference excludes from the tax 
amounts paid in the United States for trans- 
portation any part of which is outside the 
northern portion of the Western Hemisphere. 
However, even in the case of transportation 
part of which is outside the northern portion 
of the Western Hemisphere, the tax shall 
apply to any part of such transportation 
which is from any port or station within the 
United States, Canada, or Mexico to any 
other port or station within the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico. The term “north-. 
ern portion of the Western Hemisphere” is 
defined as the area lying west of the thirtieth - 
meridian west of Greenwich, east of the in- 
ternational date line and north of the Equa- 
tor, but not including any country of South 
America. Broadly speaking. the amendment 
as agreed to in conference exempts from tax- 
ation trans-Atlantic and trans-Pacific travel 
and travel to South America, but keeps with- 
in the tax travel in or near North America 
and Central America and the West Indies. 

The following examples illustrate the ap- 
plication of the amendment as agreed to in 
conference: 

Example 1: A purchases a ticket in New 
York for transportation to Lisbon aboard a 
vessel or aircraft bound from New York to 
Lisbon, with a stop at Bermuda. No part of 
the amount paid by A for his ticket is subject 
to the tax on transportation of persons. 

Example 2: If, in the foregoing example, A 
decides to disembark at Bermuda and not to 
continue to Lisbon, A is Hable for the tax 
with respect to the amount paid for trans- 
portation to Bermuda and, upon presenta- 
tion of his ticket for refund, the carrier is 
required to withhold such tax. 

Example 3: B, C, and D purchase tickets in 
New York for transportation aboard a vessel 
bound from New York to San Francisco via 
the Panama Canal, with stops at Trinidad 
and Venezuela. B's ticket entitles him to 
transportation to Port of Spain, Trinidad; 
C’s ticket is for Asuncion, Venezuela; and 
D's ticket is for San Francisco. The amount 
paid by B is subject to tax, since Trinidad 
is not a country of South America and is 
Within the northern portion of the Western 
Hemisphere. The amount paid by.C is not 
subject to tax, since Asuncion is located on 
the island of Nueva Esparta and is included 
within Venezuela, a country of South Amer- 
ica. The amount paid by D is not subject to 
tax even though the voyage begins at a port 
within the United States and ends at an- 
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other port within the United States, since 
part of the transportation was to Venezuela, 
a country of South America. 

Example 4: E purchases in Chicago a 
round-trip ticket for transportation by air 
from Chicago to New York to Newfoundland 
to London. The amount paid for that part 
of the transportation between Chicago and 
New York on both going and return trips is 
subject to tax. If because of weather or 
other emergency the aircraft is forced, while 
on the New York-Newfoundland leg of the 
journey, to land at Boston, no tax is imposed 
by reason of such emergency stop. 

Example 5: F purchases a ticket in Detroit 
for transportation from Ottawa to Vancouver 
to Honolulu to Shanghai. Only the amount 
paid for transportation from Ottawa to Hon- 
olulu is subject to the tax. 

HagoLp KNUTSON, 

DANIEL A, REED, 

BERTRAND W. GEARHART, 

RicuarD SIMPSON, 

R. L. Dovcnuron, 

JERE COOPER, 

JOHN D. DINGELL, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 
The conference report was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COLE of Missouri asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a letter and 
other factual information he received 
from Mr. Don Houseworth, city editor 
of the St. Joseph Gazette, regarding the 
ri aa a of OPA at St. Joseph, 

0. 


FURTHER PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, a short 
time ago I announced the program for 
next week. Since that time I have 
learned that the Committee on Ways and 
Means is planning to report out a bill 
dealing with the matter of the import 
excise tax of 4 cents per pound on cop- 
per, which I understand is a matter of 
considerable urgency. If that bill is re- 
ported and a rule is granted thereon we 
hope to call it up for consideration next 
week. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SADOWSKI asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article appearing 
in the Christian Science Monitor. 


RESTORING NAME OF HOOVER DAM 


Mr, WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the joint resolution (H, J. Res. 140) 
to restore the name of Hoover Dam. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Uniorr for the con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 140, 
with Mr. Herter in the chair, 
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The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the joint resolution was dispensed 
with. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, House Joint Resolution 
140 simply restores the name given to 


the great dam built in the Black Canyon. 


of Nevada that was given to it at the 
time of its completion. 

I visited the site of this great dam be- 
fore the ground breaking. To reach it 
I went through the Black Canyon, and 
indeed it was black. It is more than 30 
miles distant from the Boulder Canyon, 
and to have changed its name from 
Hoover Dam to Boulder Dam was, in the 
least, an error with relationship to the 
topography of the country. 

To restore the name of Hoover Dam 
by affirmative congressional action will 
put at rest for all time confusion that 
has been continuously existing from the 
time the dam was first built down to the 
present, and it will give some small rec- 
ognition to the only living ex-President 
of the United States, under whose ad- 
ministration as President the dam was 
dedicated. It must always be borne in 
mind that he has given freely of his time 
and his talent to serve his country and 
the world at large. It should be remem- 
bered that he responded to a request of 
his President, your President, and my 
President of the United States to give of 
his time and his valuable experience 
commencing with the First World War 
when he served under President Wilson 
to bring relief to the stricken people of 
the world. Again under the present ad- 
ministration, and regardless of his own 
convenience and well-being, he is serving 
in a similar capacity. 

I have read Mr. Hoover’s statements 
made through the press since his return 
from Europe, but in statements which 
were made off the record which it was 
my privilege to hear, he explained the 
problems he faced much more eloquently 
than anything I can hope to say. 

The matter of the restoration of the 
name of the dam to that of the only liv- 
ing ex-President, and a great American, 
could and should have been taken up and 
passed by this House by unanimous con- 
sent. 

Mr. SOMERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ari- 
zona (Mr. Murpock]. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, 
while I want to honor Mr. Hoover now 
as one of the greatest living Americans, 
I cannot enthuse over this measure be- 
fore us. I do not want to be misunder- 
stood in my action and my attitude to- 
ward this resolution. If I vote for it, 
I might seem to approve all of Mr. Hoo- 
ver’s relation to this total development, 
and thus I shall displease many of the 
people in Arizona, for a reason which 
I hope to explain later. If I vote against 
it, as someone has just said, that vote 
may be taken as showing a lack of proper 
respect for this great American in the 
work he has recently been doing, and is 
now doing. 

Let me explain my position. I want 
to honor ex-President Hoover today. I 
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feel honor in my heart for him in his 
present task. I think there is more than 
one way in which we can express that 
honor. I am not at all pleased with 
this particular way of doing it. 

Why do we want to honor Mr. Hoover, 
especially now? He is the only living 
ex-President; he is an outstanding 
American; he is the greatest humani- 
tarian of today; he has been properly 
eulogized; and I cannot add to that, 
although I would be glad to do so. 

As a student at the University of Iowa 
at Iowa City in 1924 and 1925, I made 
frequent trips over to the boyhood home 
of Herbert Hoover some miles east of 
Iowa City. I know how the people of 
that community felt toward his home 
and toward the scene of his childhood, 
and I have pretty much the same feeling. 

I recall, as has been said here so fit- 
tingly, that he has served his country 
in every way in every clime with all of 
his talents. recall that he served a 
starving world after the First World 
War, and did it in a magnificent fashion. 
Now, I note that he has, at the request 
of our President, traveled all over the 
stricken world, and has come back say- 
ing we must save the starving people of 
the world. That is in keeping with his 
great heart. He has suggested that sev- 
eral hundred million dollars be appro- 
priated for that purpose. I have pro- 
posed to honor this great American by 
voting for every dollar he has suggested 
for that purpose. 

An adverse vote here today against 
this bill might be misconstrued as against 
Mr. Hoover in certain parts of the world. 
I recognize the possibility of that and 
want to make very clear that I honor his 
recent great work and heartily approve 
it. The best way we can honor Mr. Hoo- 
ver and let the world know that we stand 
squarely behind his magnanimous re- 
port recently made to the President is 
to vote the money he has called for to 
carry out the great program as he has 
suggested it. That is exactly what I pro- 
pose to do. 

This is not the time nor the place, 
nor have I the time today if it were fit- 
ting, to go back into the dusty past of 
the last 25 years and point out why my 
people are so apprehensive about the 
trend of legal and physical development 
on the Colorado River. I hope to do 
that at some future time. 

This dam on the Colorado River, the 
tallest in the world, is the keystone of 
the physical development and, while 
strategic, it is not the most important 
thing after all. The basic law govern- 
ing the total development in the Colo- 
rado River Basin is far more important. 
Mr. Hoover had a part to play in the writ- 
ing of such basic law, including the Colo- 
rado River treaty, known as the Santa 
Fe compact, and also subsequent con- 
gressional legislation. Because this 
seven-State treaty—now that it has been 
emphasized by the physical construc- 
tion—is more unchanging than the laws 
of the Medes and Persians, it may be 
presumed to last a thousand years. If, 
through improper and unfair interpreta- 
tion, which is possible, my State shall 
be adversely affected, the harm will be 
irreparable. This is a complex but very 
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vital matter to Arizona which I hope 
eventually to make clear to the Congress 
and to the Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arizona has expired. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, it is apparent from the trend 
the debate has taken thus far on House 
Joint Resolution 140 that there is very 
little I need to say. It is also apparent 
that this resolution, of which I am proud 
to be the author, will pass the House of 
Representatives today with practically no 
opposition. 

We are doing two things today: One, 
correcting a mistake that was made by 
Mr. Ickes in 1933, and, two, honoring a 
great American citizen who is still serv- 
ing his country with distinction. 

There can be no question about the 
need for the passage of House Joint Reso- 
lution 140. Without affirm@tive congres- 
sional action the name of Hoover Dam 
might be changed again at a later date 
by some other Secretary of the Interior. 
I welcome the support of both Republi- 
cans and Democrats and I hope there 
will not be a dissenting voice when the 
vote on final passage comes this after- 
noon. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. RockwE.t], 

Mr. ROCKWELL. Mr. Chairman, 
there are many reasons why I am inter- 
ested in and favor the passiige of this 
resolution to restore the name of Hoover 
Dam to the dam on the Colorado River in 
Black Canyon. In the first place, it 
would right a great wrong. Herbert 
Hoover; more than any other American, 
was respcnsible for the events that led 
up to the authorization and construc- 
tion of this great dam. It was he, while 
Secretary of Commerce, who arranged 
for the meeting of representatives of the 
seven States in the Colorado River Basin 
and the agreement on the Santa Fe com- 
pact that divided the waters of the Colo- 
rado River between the four upper and 
the three lower basin States. After this 
agreement was signed, he called meetings 
in each of the States and persuaded the 
legislatures of all but Arizona to ratify 
the compact. During those years—1922 
to 1924—I served as Lieutenant Governor 
of Colorado and was, therefore, the pre- 
siding officer of the Colorado Senate 
when the Santa Fe compact was ratified 
by that body. The upper basin States 
could not and would not approve the 
building of this dam until they had been 
assured through this compact of their 
share of the waters of the Colorado. 

In the summer of 1930, Secretary of 
the Interior Ray Lyman Wilbur dedi- 
cated the project with appropriate cere- 
monies at the site, and formally chris- 
tened the project “Hoover Dam.” The 
precedent of calling structures after liv- 
ing persons had long been established by 
the naming of Roosevelt Dam in Arizona 
for President Theodore Roosevelt, the 
Wilson Dam in Tennessee after Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson, and the Coolidge 
Dam in Arizona after President Calvin 
Coolidge. The name “Hoover Dam” car- 
ried through 3 years of Federal appro- 
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priation bills and contracts in Congress 
before it was changed by Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes. 

My precedessor in this office, Con- 
gressman Edward T. Taylor, ranking 
Democrat on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, made this statement in the course 
of the debate on the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill for the fiscal 
year 1932: 


There is another feature of this section of 
the bill under consideration that I feel ought 
not to be passed over in silence, 

I refer to the three words in the second 
line, “the Hoover Dam.” 

Do you realize that those words just read 
by the Clerk are making history for thou- 
sands of years to come? : 

This is the first time that name has ever 
appeared in any: bill or official act of Con- 
gress. This Interior Department appropria- 
tions committee thought that following the 
precedents of the naming of the Roosevelt 
Dam during President Roosevelt’s adminis- 
tration, and the Wilson Dam during Presi- 
dent Wilson's administration, that President 
Hoover was very justly entitled to the same 
distinction, so we unanimously and very 
gladly wrote into this action those words 
making the naming of that great dam the 
Hoover Dam by the action of Congress that 
will be a monument to him for centuries 
after every other act of his administration, 
and of this Congress, will have passed into 
utter oblivion. 

In fact, it will be a tribute to him as long 
as this planet is inhabited by human beings. 
This committee hopes and believes: his ad- 
ministration and entire life will be preemi- 
nently worthy of his honor, and that history 
will approve this action of Congress. If I 
may, without impropriety, refer to my own 
personal sentiment in this matter, I will say 
that when that act was passed I thought 
that dam should have been given the name 
of the Président; because it was not, on May 
27, 1929, I introduced House Joint Resolution 
81, as follows: 

“House Joint Resolution 81 
“Joint resolution naming the Hoover Dam 

“Resolved, etc., That in appreciation of 
his distinguished services as the official rep- 
resentative of our Government in the nego- 
tiation of the Colorado River compact, signed 
at Santa Fe, N. Mex., November 24, 1922, and 
in recognition of his preeminent ability and 
international reputation as one of the world’s 
greatest engineers, and as a fitting tribute 
to our President, the highest and greatest 
dam ever built authorize@ to be constructed 
on that river by the act of Congress of 
December 21, 1928, shall be known and des- 
ignated on the public records as the Hoover 
Dam.” 


It has been my privilege as chairman 
of the Irrigation and Reclamation Com- 
mittee of the Public Lands Committee, 
to preside at the hearings on this bill 
and to assist it to the floor of this House. 
President Hoover never asked that this 
dam, or any other structure, be named 
after him. In this resolution we merely 
restore his name to the dam for the con- 
struction of which he was so largely 
responsible, as a matter of justice. He 
is one of the world’s great engineers; he 
is the only living former President of 
this Republic of ours; he is a fine, patri- 
otic American, and one of the world’s 
greatest humanitarians. Let us give him 
this recognition while he still lives. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Vorys]. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, we mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Foreign 
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Affairs have had occasion in the past few 
days to realize that former President 
Hoover is still a very important and very 
effective public servant. His testimony 
before our committee on the relief needs 
of the world and on the best ways for us 
to help in meeting these needs was a 
great contribution to clear thinking on 
this problem. Mr. Hoover realizes that 
we must contribute to the relief of the 
war-devastated countries in ways that 
will not impoverish us to a condition 
where we ourselves become objects of re- 
lief. At the same time, he showed his 
deep humanitarian feelings, his pro- 
found desire to help the needy and to 
help his country respond in wise com- 
passion and intelligent generosity to the 
pleas of the needy throughout the world. 

Today, in restoring his name to Hoover 
Dam, we are perpetuating our memories 
of him as an engineer. The world will 
never forget his humanitarian efforts in 
relief, which have extended over three 
decades, and which are still continuing. 
He has made possible the relief feeding 
of more people, over a longer period of 
time, than any other man on this planet. 
He has been able to do this because he 
combined a great heart with a keen mind 
and, with deep spiritual background and 
broad human sympathies, applied his 
engineering genius to the logistics of the 
battle against starvation. _We have seen 
fuzzy thinking and poor planning result 
in the waste and diversion of millions. of 
dollars contributed by American tax- 
payers to be expended in the name of 
relief. We restore an honor to President 
Hoover today. We will also honor him 
and benefit ourselves and the world if we 
give heed to his wise, compassionate 
counsel in the field wherein he is so able, 
experienced, and expert—the relief of 
mass human suffering. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr.Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. JENKINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, I shall support this legislation with 
great pride. I find in the life of Herbert 
Hoover two instances particularly which 
reflect very favorably upon this great 
citizen. In fact, it refiects favorably on 
the American citizenship generally. I 
remember very well the inauguration 
ceremonies for Mr. Roosevelt on the steps 
of the Capitol. Mr. and Mrs. Hoover 
were there. We had just come through 
a terrific campaign. There were per- 
haps 150,000 people in front of the Capi- 
tol. Even though the people had re- 
jected Mr. Hoover in the election, the ac- 
claim for him on that day was wonder- 
ful as he made his final appearance as 
President of the United States. Imme- 
diately after that wonderful acclaim and 
great cheering for Mr. Hoover, as soon 
as Mr. Roosevelt stepped before the peo- 
ple they did the same for him. I thought 
that was a great compliment to the 
American people. They realized the sit- 
uation. They had exercised their fran- 
chise at the election. They had made a 
decision. There were the two great 
men—one passing into political oblivion, 
as it were, and the other starting the up- 
ward climb. 

Another incident in the life of Mr. 
Hoover greatly impressed me. It was 
just a few months ago and during the 
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recent serious situations that developed 
in our food situation. It was then that 
the President of the United States, Mr. 
Truman, who was driven to desperation 
in trying to solve the problem of what 
was the best thing to do to feed the peo- 
ple of the world, called on Mr. Hoover, 
who up to that time had not been given 
very much consideration by the preced- 
ing incumbent. That is another instance 
where the magnanimity and fairness of 
the American people was reflected by the 
action of Mr. Truman. He needed the 
assistance of the most capable person in 
the country. He asked the former Presi- 
dent to help him and the former Presi- 
dent responded without any hesitation. 
This was Americanism atits best. I was 
very much impressed with the remark 
made by my distinguished friend from 
Arizona {Mr. Murpocx] when he referred 
to the home life of Herbert Hoover. I 
was at his old home in Iowa in the sum- 
mer of 1928. I was a member of the com- 
mittee of notification of the Republican 
convention, whose mission was to notify 
the Presidential nominee of the Repub- 
lican Party. Mr. Hoover chose to have 
this notification ceremony held at his 
childhood home. He told us there a 
story and I should like to have time to 
tell that story. We were in the house 
where he was brought up asa child. He 
told us the story, which probably has not 
been repeated very much. In that cam- 
paign he was a candidate against Al 
Smith. I think they were two as deserv- 
ing Americans as we have had in modern 
times: they both had humble beginnings, 
almost as humble as that of Abraham 
Lincoln. For instance, take the life of 
Al Smith, a boy off the sidewalks of New 
York, and Herbert Hoover, a country boy 
brought up in the Midwest, left an 
orphan at an early age. 

He told us that before his father was 
a mechanic, maybe a blacksmith. He 
showed us where his father operated 
and the little house in which they lived. 
There were three children left, a boy and 
two little girls, all of them small. The 
mother was a Quaker. She acted as a 
teacher in that community and kept the 
little family together until she died. She 
died when Mr. Hoover was about 8 years 
ola, I think. He told this story in com- 
pliment to his own people. He said, in 
effect, “Our relations came from all over 
the country, our father’s brothers and 
sisters and our mother’s brothers and 
sisters.” After the funeral they came 
back to the house and they put us three 
children in a back room while they talked 
about what they would do with us. I 
think he said they could hear through 
the keyhole or the crack in the door 
what they were talking about. Some- 
thing had to be done with the children. 
He said, “To the everlasting compliment 
of my own people, they were ready to 
assume the responsibility.” He thought 
because he was a boy none of them would 
want him; that they would put him aside 
and take the little girls. He said early 
in the discussions one of the men spoke 
up and, in effect, said, “I know most of 
you folks would prefer to have the little 
girls, but I want to do my part and I 
want to take charge of the little boy. 
I will take that responsibility gladly.” 
Mr. Hoover was proud of that fact, that 
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someone volunteered immediately in the 
group to take charge of him, because 
they thought he would be the greatest 
care. He said the next day he started 
out with his hand in the hand of his 
uncle. The sisters went with some of the 
other relatives. He went into the great 
Northwest, into Oregon or into one of the 
Northwestern States, with his uncle who 
was a lumberman. From that location 
he, like many other American boys, 
worked his way down to one of the great 
universities of California and graduated 
from there as an engineer. And then the 
world got him as a world citizen. A great 
beginning for Al Smith and a great be- 
ginning for Mr. Hoover, and a great end 
for both of them who were candidates 
for the Presidency in that campaign. 
Truly America is the land of the free 
and the brave. It is the land of oppor- 
tunity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JENKINS] 
has expired. 

Mr. SOMERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
§ minutes to the gentleman from New 
Mexico (Mr. FERNANDEZ]. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
am not going to take much of the time 
of the Committee. This House has more 
important things to do than to spend 
time on this resolution. It is evident here 
today that the members of my party as 
such are not going to take issue with the 
majority party on this resolution. They 
love their country and they place the 
welfare of their country above partisan 
politics. Hoover is a great man, as our 
great former Speaker well said, and I 
should agree with him. If he is as great 
in character as our own Sam Raysurn, 
who under similar circumstances refused 
to have a dam named after him, in line 
with his settled belief that dams should 
not be named after living men, then I 
say he would not want it. If we are 
going to continue to name dams after 
living men that is one thing, but I believe 
that Mr. Hoover himself agrees with Sam 
Raysourn, because while he was still Pres- 
ident a resolution was introduced to name 
this dam the Hoover Dam and it was 
never passed, undoubtedly because he 
dissuaded the members of his party from 
pursuing the matter further. If we are 
going to name the dam now officially by 
action of the Congress there should be 
no objection to attaching the name 
“Hoover” to Boulder Dam. No matter 
what we call this dam officially, it will 
still be Boulder Dam to all of us from the 
West. History books show it as Boulder 
Dam. Literature has been scattered all 
over the country, and in fact all over the 
world, calling it Boulder Dam. It will 
be known as Boulder Dam regardless of 
what we do here today. Even the genile- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. Ranxin] a 
while ago could not help calling it 
Boulder Dam. He finally corrected 
himself and called it Hoover Dam, in 
line with his contention that that is its 
real name. In reading the debates at 
the time the project was before Congress, 
I find it was called the Boulder Canyon 
project. The act itself is named 
Boulder Canyon Project Act and 
throughout the years it has been called 
unofficially Boulder Dam. It is so known. 
For that reason and because I believe 
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it is the fair thing to do, I offered in 
the committee an amendment which I 
would offer on the floor today if I 
thought the Republican members of the 
Public Lands Committee after reflection 
would agree to the amendment and not 
oppose it. 

The amenament I offered would desig- 
nate it as the “Hoover-Boulder Dam.” I 
believe that will satisfy everybody and 
at the same time do honor to this great 
man—and he is a great man. He would 
have been a far greater man if while he 
was President he had been able to do 
the things which would have averted the 
great depression that followed his ad- 
ministration. He could not do it, not 
because he was not an able man, but be- 
cause of the shortsighted policies of his 
party. If you are going to criticize any- 
body for that period you should not criti- 
cize Hoover so much as his party. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Foots]. 

Mr. FOOTE. Mr. Chairman, it gives 
me great pleasure to stand here today 
and say a few words in support of the 
adoption of this resolution. I do so 
not only because I am personally in favor 
of it but because I know the people of 
the Third Congressional District of 
Connecticut are in favor of it; indeed, the 
people of the State of Connecticut are in 
favor of it. As a matter of fact, at or 
about the time the gentleman from 
California [Mr. AnpzERson] introduced 
his bill, I introduced a similar one at 
the request of several constituents living 
in New Haven. At the time of the 
hearing before the Public Lands Com- 
mittee the gentleman from California 
introduced a substitute bill which I was 
very glad to accede to. 

When I received this request I went 
over to the Congressional Library and 
looked up the record. I fully satisfied 
myself as to the propriety of this action. 
I do not believe it is necessary for me 
here today to go into the history of this 
great engineering project and the cir- 
cumstances attending the elimination 
of the name “Hoover” from it, as the 
matter has been fully covered by those 
who preceded me. Feeling that possibly 
I might be in error on this subject, I knew 
that I had back in my district in the city 
of New Haven a man who had been very 
close to this entire situation. 

In the time when this project was 
considered—yes, even when Mr. Hoover 
was President—there was as majority 
leader of this House in 1930-32, as I 
recall the years, none other than Col. 
John Q. Tilson, of New Haven, who is 
known to all the older Members of the 
House and greatly respected by them. I 
wrote Colonel Tilson, and I said, “I wish 
you would let me know how you feel 
about this matter.” I received the fol- 
lowing letter from him: 

It is gratifying to learn that you are in- 
terested and actively cooperating in an ef- 


‘fort to restore the rightful name to the 


great enterprise in the Colorado River. It 
was during the time of my leadership in the 
House that this great undertaking was 
finally agreed upon. Before the matter 
was finally settled, I made a special trip to 
Arizona, California, and Nevada in order to 
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see for myself. I even negotiated the rapids 
at Black Canyon aboard a crude motorboat 
during a freshet. I returned thoroughly 
satisfied that the enterprise should be car- 
ried through and gave it my support. I felt 
humiliated at the changing of the name. 
Not that such a performance would in any- 
wise lessen the stature of the man who more 
than anyone else was responsible for this 
great engineering achievement. However, it 
js high time that the matter be set right 
again, and I am pleased that you thus early 
in your service are giving it your support. 


Mr, Chairman, those are the words of 
John Q. Tilson, a Member of this House 
for some 25 years and for a time its ma- 
jority leader. 

I trust that the House by unanimous 
action here today will honor our only 
living ex-President, who is also a great 
humanitarian and friend of all man- 
kind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Connecticut has expired. 

Mr, SOMERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that for part of my 
time I may speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Chairman, may I 
say in the beginning that I expect to 
vote for the pending resolution. I went 
over to a meeting of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs the other day and heard 
Mr. Hoover testify with animation and 
interest on behalf of the undernourished 
children of the world. That was not 
surprising to me, because he has an- 
swered, I think, every request that has 
been made of him since he was Presi- 
dent, and particularly during the war, 
that he contribute of his intelligence and 
his industry to the performance of duties 
that were helpful not only to the Ameri- 
can people, but to the peoples of the 
world. 

Mr. Chairman, I asked to speak a little 
out of order for part of this time, yet it 
is not too much out of order. I reiterate 
my appeal to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to provide for the carrying on of 
the school lunch program the rest of 
this year, not going into next year be- 
cause that will take care of itself, and 
consideration can be given in the next 
general appropriation bill. 

This program will go out on the 3l1st 
of March and there will be some 2 or 
3 months left that the poor children 
will not be able to get the benefit of these 
school lunches. Those who are able to 
pay will get the benefit, the others will 
have to stand aside and do without. 

I hold in my hand a photograph of a 
lot of school children in my home town 
partaking of the school lunch. It would 
have been complete if the photographer 
could have had the opportunity to take 
a photograph of the colored children in 
another school nearby being furnished 
the same opportunity that those of the 
white population were furnished. It 
shows these happy faces, and all of them 
you look at are happy. They are seated 
at school lunch tables partaking of a meal 
that is nourishing, a meal that helps 
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those who may be or are apt to be under- 
nourished. It is a program that we 
should not let die. 

I am going to pin this on the board 
outside the Chamber here with the re- 
quest that you look at it and I hope that 
you Members will appeal to the Appro- 
priations Committee to help us carry on 
this good work. The program is most 
worthy, and a necessary provision for 
the welfare of our children. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Nevada [Mr. RussELu]. 

Mr, RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, I am 
in support of this measure, which would 
restore the name of Hoover Dam to the 
dam on the Colorado River in Black Can- 
yon, not as a measure political in nature, 
for there can be no political implica- 
tions in righting a wrong which was 
caused through the actions of one man. 

You will recall that on September 17, 
1930, the Honorable Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
then Secretary.of the Interior, drove the 
silver spike which inaugurated the ac- 
tual construction of the project; offi- 
cially named the dam, “Hoover Dam,” 
and issued an order to the Commissioner 
of Reclamation so designating it. This 
action was based on a long line of prece- 
dents, and Secretary Wilbur unquestion- 
ably had the authority to name the dam, 
“Hoover Dam.” Mr. Hoover had an es- 
sential part in making the construction 
of the dam, so vital to Nevada, possible, 
and, while Secretary of Commerce in 
1922, took part in the formulation of the 
Colorado River compact, and later as 
President signed the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act, which authorized construc- 
tion of the dam. 

Use of the name “Boulder Dam” grew 
up after Mr. Hoover left office, when the 
Interior Department avoided the use of 
the name “Hoover Dam,” and substituted 
the name “Boulder Dam.” This action 
was unwarranted; it was against custom 
previously adhered to when such other 
dams had been formally christened, such 
as Roosevelt Dam, Coolidge Dam, Wilson 
Dam, and others. 

I am pleased that the leadership of 
both parties have taken the stand they 
have on this measure, keeping politics 
out of the consideration of this bill, and 
considering the measure on its merits, of 
restoring justice and established prac- 
tice of honor to Mr. Hoover, who was 
not only at one time our President, took 
part in bringing the construction of the 
dam into actuality, but also in recogni- 
tion of his great service as a private citi- 
zen to his Nation at the call of President 
Truman. 

Mr. Chairman, my State is probably 
more affected by any name change than 
any other State, since literature of all 
kinds which makes reference to the loca- 
tion of the dam, has used the term 
“Boulder Dam.” The dam is one of the 
most famed attractions in southern 
Nevada, yet by recognizing the name of 
the dam again as “Hoover Dam,” by 
which it was officially designated, the 
dam is not changed, nor its location or 
attraction. It is still and will remain 
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one of the greatest engineering feats in 
the West, whose benefits to the West are 
incalculable. 

Mr. SOMERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Ettiotr]. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I am 
taking this 5 minutes to discuss the res- 
olution before this body. I am very 
much surprised to learn that there is 
anybody opposed to honoring our for- 
mer President, Mr. Hoover, in naming 
this dam after him, changing it from the 
present name of Boulder Dam to Hoover 
Dam. To me, I think this is something 
that the American people owe from time 
to time to those who have given so much 
to our country. 

I can remember oack when the people 
of Los Angeles County looked forward to 
the completion of this great project, and 
since then every person, in all walks of 
life, has received great benefits from the 
construction of this dam. Mr. Hoover is 
responsible that the undertaking was 
brought about and completed and put 
into operation. We should stop and 
think for a few moments of the great 
benefits that our Nation received from 
electric energy in the war we have just 
won, which was brought about by the 
construction of this dam. It was due to 
Herbert Hoover’s foresight, and cer- 
tainly we can pay tribute to him by 
changing it back to its rightful name as 
proposed by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. AnpEerson]. It should have 
been left as it was named in the first 
place. 

I am not one of those who believe 
that we should wait until a person dies to 
have something named for him or given 
to him, Ican remember just a few weeks 
ago that the Democrats on my right pur- 
chased a Cadillac automobile and gave it 
to our former Speaker, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Raypurn]. We did not 
wait until he passed on and then give 
him an automobile, to ride in to go to 
hell or heaven or wherever he was going. 
We gave it to him now. 

I fee] that as Americans, if we are 
going to be Americans, we should honor 
our people while they are on earth. I 
have been called practically everything 
in my lifetime, so I am accustomed to 
most of the names, but if somebody is 
going to wait until I die and then name 
something after me, I am telling them 
now to just not do that kind of thing, 
because I do not believe in it. I think 
we should honor and respect the people 
who have done great deeds, such as Her- 
bert Hoover has done in his lifetime, so 
that they can enjoy it and appreciate 
what the American people think of their 
work. I have not always agreed with 
Herbert Hoover's program or what he 
has stood for, but he is one of our great- 
est living Americans. The President of 
the United States, Mr. Truman, has time 
and again called upon Herbert Hoover 
to go and do a job. There were plenty 
of Democrats available if we could have 
gotten them or if we could have found 
the right one. At the age of 70, Herbert 
Hoover time and again has gone out and 
done a job that would tax the strength 
of a much younger man. 

We should not have a dissenting vote 
on this resolution when it is voted on 
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today; not a dissenting vote should we 
have, if we believe in paying great Amer- 
icans the honor that is due them. I urge 
that everybody in this House vote for 
this resolution. 

Mr. SOMERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of the time under my control 
to my very gallant and illustrious friend 
and chairman the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. WetcH]. 

Mr. WELCH. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I was 
tremendously amazed and somewhat 
confused at the attitude of the gentle- 
man from Arizona. I remember a year 
ago an occasion when he brought some 
constituents before the old Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation. They 
wanted to have a dam built and name 
it after some prominent person out there. 
He very definitely told the committee 
that he intended to carry that program 
on in the construction of irrigation and 
reclamation projects, and he intended to 
do that in other States. That was tobe 
the policy. It was then that I reminded 
him not to go so far afield, that I re- 
membered that Boulder Dam was at one 
time called Hoover Dam. 

Today I am very happy at what this 
House is going to do. I am very happy 
at the attitude of the rank and file of 
the gentlemen on the other side of the 
aisle. Herbert Hoover has always been 
an ideal of mine. I have followed his 
career closely and have read about him 
whenever I could. I love him for what 
he is and has done. But the building 
of Hoover Dam and his great humani- 
tarian work for the world have not been 
his outstanding achievements. In my 
opinion, the greatest characteristic of his 
life, that shows his true worth and his 
true greatness, is that through the years 
when his character was being assassi- 
nated, when he was being belittled and 
humiliated and besmirched, Herbert 
Hoover never showed any sign of re- 
sentment or bitterness. He went his 
way doing the work he believed was 
his to do. If men in public life gen- 
erally followed that attitude, this whole 
world would be better today. Herbert 
Hoover served around the world for 
many years and never asked for any- 
thing, never even took a dollar pay. I 
hope God will spare him for many years 
that the world may have his wise counsel. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
BEnpveER]. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman— 

If with pleasure you are viewing 
.Any work a man is doing, 
If you like him or you love him, 
Tell him now. 
Don’t withhold your: approbation 
’Til the priest makes his oration 
And he lies with snowy lilies 
On his brow. 
For no matter how you shout it. 
He'll not know about it, 
For he cannot read his tombstone 
When he’s dead. 


Mr. Chairman, I like what some of my 
Democratic brethren have been saying 
about the renaming of this dam. I like 
it because, of the fine attitude displayed. 
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They rise above their partisanship and 
pay tribute to a great man. It is most 
pleasing for this Congress that we pause 
at times to pay tribute to great men irre- 
spective of party. 

As was rointed out by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Wetcu], Herbert 
Hoover has been called upon not only by 
the citizens and organizations of this 
country but by the present President of 
the United States to render the services 
to humanity for which he is best 
equipped. 

During the time he was President, I 
understand, Herbert Hoover never ac- 
cepted a penny of his salary. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he never accepted compensa- 
tion for any of his public service. He 
was not the richest man to occupy the 
White House. It is true that he isa man 
of wealth, but in any event he never 
personally profited 1 cent from any pub- 
lic service that he rendered. He had a 
summer camp here in Virginia, which I 
believe was known as Camp Rapidan. 
He gave that to the United States Gov- 
ernment after he retired from the Pres- 
idency. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield gladly. 

Mr. RANKIN. No intelligent man has 
ever accused Herbert Hoover of being 
tainted with un-Americanism. 

Mr. BENDER. The gentleman is 100 
percent right. 

When Mr. Hoover left the White House 
he provided a place in Stanford Univer- 
sity for his official papers, not at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayers of the United 
States, which he paid for out of his own 
pocket. He is that kind of man. He is 
not a man who has a flair for publicity or 
a flair for propaganda about himself. 
He has never had a staff of publicity 
agents promoting him. Perhaps he 
should have had. In any event, we are 
beginning now to appreciate his great 
service as President of the United States. 
I trust we will honor more public servants 
in this way. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Pxinuips]. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I am tremendously pleased 
that the Congress is prepared today to 
honor a man whom the whole world 
esteems and respects. On August 2 of 
last year I put into the CoNncrressionaL 
Recorp a chronological statement of the 
events which led up to the changing of 
the name of this dam. It was my inten- 
tion upon returning to this session of the 
Congress to introduce a resolution, such 
as the one introduced by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. ANnpERson], upon 
which we vote today. I believe that was 
the intention of more than one Member 
of the House of Representatives. So, to- 
day, all of us are pleased to support this 
resolution, which apparently will pass 
this House by a very large majority. 
When we honor Herbert Hoover we hon- 
or a man who richly deserves anything 
which the United States of America may 
be able to bestow upon him in the way 
of honor. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Jonson]. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, nothing that I can say will 
add to what has been said about Mr. 
Hoover. 

As you all know, he is probably the out- 
standing humanitarian in the whole 
world. I have always felt that his work 
along humanitarian lines is a reflection 
of his experience as a boy when he was 
well treated by relatives and friends. He 
also expressed his gratitude to his uni- 
versity, Stanford University. He gave 
them a great deal of money to build a 
large memorial library. There in that 
library is one of the finest collections of 
books on war and peace in the entire 
United States. 

One thing that I think has not been 
mentioned today illustrates what a prac- 
tical man Mr. Hooveris. When this great 
dam was under consideration and under 
construction, it was through his business 
ability and foresight that commitments 
were made for the purchase of the water 
from this great river, which would repay 
the American taxpayer every dollar put 
into it, plus interest. All of those dollars 
are coming from California water users 
and California water districts. 

I do not think it is inappropriate at 
this time, in honoring Mr. Hoover, to 
mention one or two people, Californians, 
who had a great deal to do with the de- 
velopment and construction of the great 
Hoover Dam. I believe the Reclamation 
Commissioner was Professor Mead, for- 
merly with the University of California, 
and the lake behind the dam is known as 
Mead Lake. Two distinguished men in 
Congress devoted a great many years of 
tireless effort to bringing about the con- 
summation of this great project. Sen- 
ator Hiram W. Johnson presented a bill 
in the Senate and Congressman Phil 
Swing, who was in this House a great 
many years, presented a bill in the House. 
Those two men worked incessantly for 
years, trying to explain the need for this 
dam and get the Congress to understand 
its necessity. They finally succeeded in 
getting the Congress to understand this 
project and the project was built. Sen- 
ator Johnson has gone to the great be- 
yond. Mr. Swing is still alive. He is here 
frequently. I want the Recorp to show 
that in honoring Mr. Hoover and correct- 
ing an injustice that was done to him in 
calling Hoover Dam “Boulder Dam” we 
are also thinking of those two other great 
Californians, Hiram W. Johnson and Phil 
Swing, who had such a great part in 
bringing about the consummation of this 
great project. 

The bill providing for the construction 
of this great conservation project is 
called the Swing-Johnson bill, in honor 
of these two great men. We owe them 
our undying gratitude for their states- 
manship in piloting through Congress 
this important legislation. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield. 

Mr. SABATH. I wish to state that 
I was a Member of Congress during the 
time Mr. Swing was a Member and I re- 
member the great service rendered and 
the efforts put forth by him. I know 
he devoted 2 or 3 years’ time and finally 
succeeded in bringing about the con- 
struction of the Boulder Dam, which I 
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am pleased to know will be named Hoover 
Dam. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I thank 
the gentleman for his contribution. I 
hope there will not be a single dissenting 
vote on the passage of this resolution. 
It seems to me, if you want to be fair 
and just, you will have to vote for this 
resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Joun- 
son] has expired. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. CHENOWETH]. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, I 
am delighted to see this legislation on the 
floor. I think it is long past due. No one 
has ever been able to determine just why 
the name of this dam was ever changed. 
We have an opportunity today to rectify 
a great wrong that was done, and it is to 
the credit of this House ‘hat this meas- 
ure will be passed without opposition. 

We are today recognizing the part that 
Mr. Hoover played in making this dam 
possible. It has always been conceded 
that he was the moving spirit in this stu- 
pendous undertaking. It took the skill 
and technical knowledge of an outstand- 
ing engineer like Mr. Hoover to suggest 
such a project, and it is only fitting that 
this great dam should bear his name. 

It gives me great pleasure today to join 
with my colleagues in paying tribute to 
this preeminent American not alone for 
his part in this enterprise but also for his 
contribution to society and civilization 
throughout the world. I introduced him 
some years ago at a meeting in Colorado 
as America’s foremost citizen, and no one 
now disputes that he occupies that 
position. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Ramey]. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Chairman, let it 
be understood from the beginning that I 
intend to give my most hearty support to 
this measure, so do not misunderstand 
me in the statement I am about to make. 

I have never favored personalizing 
public improvements. Each toiler who 
worked there was entitled to the same 
credit as a builder. I do not believe in 
personalizing principle or activity. I 
believe that Mr. Hoover in his humility 
would be the last person to ask that this 
great achievement be named for him, 
However, it was named for him from the 
beginning. There is no change. He de- 
serves it. 

The gentleman from California {Mr. 
JOHNSON] spoke of two or three others 
in his remarks. I think one of the out- 
standing things in Mr. Hoover’s adminis- 
tration was his wisdom in the appoint- 
ment of persons to public positions, I 
am thinking of his wisdom in the ap- 
pointment of his Postmaster General, 
Hon. Walter F. Brown, a man who 
acted in a political position in the Cabi- 
net without going across the country in 
order to promote partisan advantage; a 
man who was on the job as a Cabinet 
- member; a man who had more on the 
shelf and less on the display counter than 
any Postmaster General this country has 
ever had. Postmaster General Walter F. 
Brown did the work of a cabinet member 
without making a fuss about it. 
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Another reason for honoring the man, 
or any ex-President today is perhaps 
the fact that so many would-be writers 
after a President is gone, as the gentle- 
man on the other side of the aisle men- 
tioned, are given to libeling our Presi- 
dents. They libel them after they are 
gone and have no opportunity to defend 
themselves—George Washington, Abra- 


ham Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, Grover _ 


Cleveland, Woodrow Wilson, Warren 
Harding—most of our Presidents have 
been libeled after they were gone and not 
here to defend themselves. Their exec- 
utors cannot sue for libel. The libeler 
to that extent is immune. I understand 
Mr. Coolidge was the only ex-President 
who has not been libeled by these mental 
sadists. 

Mr. BENDER. Will my able colleague 
yield? 

Mr. RAMEY. I yield. 

Mr. BENDER. The statement of my 
good friend the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Ramey] is most welcome not only 
because of the tribute paid to President 
Hoover but also because of his gracious 
remarks regarding a great Ohioan, Wal- 
ter F. Brown. I well remember as a boy 
my great admiration for Mr. Brown when 
he was leading the Progressives of 1912 
in the Thecdore Roosevelt campaign. 

Mr. RAMEY. I thank the gentleman 
for his gracious tribute to the great 


Ohioan, the great American, that man - 


who has worked so much and talked so 
seldom, the Honorable Walter F. Brown. 

On February 12 at the city of Toledo 
on the occasion of the Lincoln Day ban- 
quet at the Commodore Perry Hotel 
Walter F. Brown was the guest of honor. 

At the request of Hon. Harry N. Han- 
sen he was presented to his home people 
by Hon. Frank A. Wiley, the presiding 
judge of the municipal court of Toledo. 
The demonstration of our citizens not 
only in standing applause but in their 
love for this genuine man was the most 
outstanding we had ever witnessed. 

Mr, WELCH. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the name of Hoover 
Dam is hereby restored to the dam on the 
Colorado Rive: in Black Canyon constructed 
under the authority of the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act, approved December 21, 1928 (45 
Stat. 1057), and referred to as Hoover Dam 
in the act approved February 14, 1931 (46 
Stat. 1146); in the act approved April 22, 1932 
(47 Stat. 118); in the act approved July 1, 
1932 (47 Stat. 535); in the act approved July 
21, 1932 (47 Stat. 717); and in the act ap- 
proved February 17, 1933 (47 Stat. 845). Any 
law, regulation, document, or record of the 
United States in which such dam is desig- 
nated or referred to under the name of 
Boulder Dam shall be held to refer to such 
dam under and by the name of Hoover Dam. 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Herter, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration House 
Joint Resolution 140, to restore the name 
of Hoover Dam, pursuant to House Reso- 


lution 132, he reported the same back . 


to the House. 
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The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a mo- 
tion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 
SENT TO CONFERENCE 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill (H. R. 1968) making appro- 
priations to supply urgent deficiencies in 
certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1947, and for other pur- 
Poses, with Senate amendments thereto, 
disagree to the Senate amendments, and 
agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none and appoints the following con- 
ferees: Messrs. TABER, WIGGLESWORTH, 
ANGELL, STEFAN, Case of South Dakota, 
KEEFE, CANNON, KERR, and Manon, 


THE LATE HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my sad duty to announce 
the death of John J. Cochran, a former 
Member of this body. It was my privi- 
lege to be associated with him as his 
secretary for many years. I came to 
know him as a son would know his 
father, and his passing is a great per- 
sonal loss -to me. 

Crippling illness caused the voluntary 
retirement of Mr. Cochran in January. 
He was one of the most outstanding men 
ever to serve in this House. Measured 
by any yardstick, he was great. Some 
men have had great moral courage, some 
great. physical courage, some ‘great 
hearts, and some great minds. Jack 
Cochran had all of them. It is not often 
that a man in public life so conducts 
himself that even those whose cherished 
plans or schemes he had to oppose re- 
spected and loved him. If Jack Cochran 
had a real enemy no one ever heard of 
him. A few years ago, when physical 
adversity overtook him, Republicans, as 
well as Democrats, bowed their heads in 
sorrow. From the White House to the 
poorest home in his beloved Thirteenth 
District prayers went up for the restora- 
tion of his health. Those prayers were 
answered. Overcoming perhaps the 
greatest physical handicaps, he carried 
on his work here from a wheel chair.. In 
this well he served as an inspiration to 
everyone with whom he came in contact. 

Thousands, through the years, went 
to him with their problems. Some per- 
haps belonged to a group with powerful 
influence, others perhaps important in 
one way or another, or perhaps it would 
be the mother of a boy who had not been 
heard from since he followed the colors 
into some bomb-racked danger spot in 
the war. Perhaps it would be a poor 
colored man or some old woman, doubt- 
ful about their rights under the old-age 
assistance or social-security plan. Per- 
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haps to their neighbors they were just a 
nobody, but great body or nobody, 
when they knocked at Jack Cochran’s 
door they did not knock in vain. When 
they knocked he did not ask whether 
they lived in his district. He did not ask 
what ticket they voted or intended to 
vote. He did not ask their color, creed, 
or calling. He only asked, “What can I 
do for you?” That was his philosophy, 
help thy fellow man. 

I know the Members of this House join 
me in mourning the death of this great 
statesman and expressing heartfelt sym- 
pathy to the members of his family. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, in all the 
long line of able men who have served 
in this House from his native State, none 
has served more conscientiously, cour- 
ageously, and capably than Jack Coch- 
ran. And none has enjoyed to a larger 
extent the confidence and affectionate re- 
gard of his colleagues on this floor. 

Few Members of the Congress have 
exerted so wide an influence or have left 
their impress so indelibly on national 
legislation. He had the advantage of a 
long and privileged apprenticeship under 
such men as Stone and Hawes and came 
to the House a veteran in legislative ex- 
perience and parliamentary procedure. 
He was early recognized as one of the ef- 
fective Members of the House and his 
grasp of public questions, his sound judg- 
ment, his high sense of responsibility and 
his personal popularity soon established 
him as one of the substantial Members to 
be consulted when important decisions 
were to be made. 

He had an indefatigable capacity for 
hard work, a genius for getting things 
done, and a passion for economy and 
business efficiency. It would be difficult 
to estimate the amounts he saved -the 
taxpayers of the Nation in the 22 years 
of his service here, especially during his 
chairmanships of the Committee on Ac- 
counts and the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. Un- 
questionably it would aggregate millions 
of dollars. No bill to pay a claim against 
the Government was ever called up in 

_the committee or the House without his 
personal scrutiny and without being 
stripped of every dollar not fully war- 
ranted by the law and the circumstances. 

He never hesitated to say “No.” He 
stood foursquare and voted against both 
friends and constituents when convinced 
of the merit of his position. His disin- 
terested devotion to his convictions was 
never better demonstrated than in his 
vote on the reapportionment of congres- 
sional districts. I remember his saying 
here on the floor: “No Member of this 
body could be more vitally affected by 
reapportionment than I will be. When 
it becomes effective my service here will 
terminate.” The effect was to throw him 
into a district with six to eight thousand 
majority against him. But to the aston- 
ishment of the State—and I think of 
Jack himself—the district, with an over- 
whelming majority against him, returned 


him to Congress and continued to return - 


him to Congress until his retirement last 
December. He could again have been 
elected to Congress had not his high 
sense of duty intervened. All that was 
necessary was for him to announce his 
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candidacy and he would have been re- 
turned as a Member of the Eightieth 
Congress. But feeling that his health 
would not permit him to devote to the 
office the energy and labor he thought 
the position demanded, he declined to be- 
come a candidate. In both instances he 
met the test with an unselfish fortitude 
that was characteristic of his entire 
public service. 

Jack Cochran was fundamentally a 
liberal. He sympathized with the under- 
dog. He was a progressive and a Demo- 
crat in every sense of the word and was 
the key figure in many a congressional 
battle for economic and social reform. I 
remember hearing him enunciate his po- 
litical philosophy during his hectic cam- 
paign for the United States Senate—in 
which he came within a few thousands 
of votes of victory—“the Government is 
not an end in itself but a means to an 
end, an instrumentality for achieving 
social justice. The Government is made 
for the people—not the people for the 
Government.” Or, as he expressed it a 
little more tersely in the language of the 
street, “Help the other fellow. Give the 
other guy a break.” With that mission in 
life, Jack Cochran spent the vital years 
of his life doing things for other people. 
He never wanted anything here in the 
House, or the party or the organization, 
for himself. He was always working to 
get it for his friends. He was a living 
exemplar and practitioner of the Golden 
Rule, and I want to here make acknowl- 
edgment of countless kindnesses which 
I have never been able to repay—and 
which I now can never repay. 

When Jack Cochran relinquished his 
seat in this body he did not relinquish 
his place in the hearts of his friends. 
And he can never relinquish his place in 
the esteem and affection and admiration 
of his colleagues who have had the privi- 
lege of association with him here through 
these eventful years of his service to his 
State and his country. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Ray- 
Burn]. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, like all 
who knew Jack Cochran, I was saddened 
a few minutes ago when I heard of his 
passing. I have served in this House, I 
guess, with 2,000 men and women since 
I first came here. Jack Cochran was 
probably the best Congressman I have 
ever served with. He knew more about 
more things that came before the House 
of Representatives than any other man 
I have ever known, with the possible ex- 
ception of James R. Mann, of Illinois, 
who was the minority leader of this 
House at one time since I came here. 

Jack Cochran was a gentle soul; he 
was a noble, good man; he was one of 
those who gave love and attracted it 
from other people. You were not just 
Jack Cochran’s friend. You had a deep 
devotion for him—those who were asso- 
ciated with him as closely as I was. 

With his constituents and those others 
who knew and loved him, I shall miss 
him terribly and always. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr,. BakE- 
WELL]. 

Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my privilege to serve a district in St. 
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Louis immediately adjoining that of the 
late beloved John Cochran. I know how 
he was loved by all of St. Louis. I came 
to Congress on the same day the late 
John Cochran retired from the Congress, 
and, though he was of different political 
faith than myself, I can honestly state 
that the highest aspiration I could have 
in this Congress is in some small way to 
endeavor to emulate the pattern of true 
public service which he always rendered. 

St. Louis has lost a devoted and~be- 
loved son, and the Nation suffers an 
irreparable loss of a distinguished public 
servant. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack]. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
death of our late beloved friend, John 
Cochran, grieves each and every one of 
us who knew him, and particularly those 
of us who served with him. John Coch- 
ran was a true friend. Toward those 
that he entertained friendship it meant 
what real friendship stands for: loyalty, 
and fidelity to his friends. 

I agree with our distinguished col- 
league the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Raygurn] that John Cochran was the 
most outstanding Member of Congress 
that I have served with, and our 
friend, the gentleman from Texas, has 
served in this body many more years than 
haveI. Over and above that, he was one 
of the most courageous men that I have 
ever met. Those of us who served with 
him can see him now in the well in his 
chair, with both of his legs amputated. 
We know the serious condition he suf- 
fered prior to the surgical operation that 
resulted in the amputation of his limbs. 
He had a bad heart condition. His life 
was despaired of for a long period of 
time. We all know of the indomitable 
courage of Jack Cochran. Jack Coch- 
ran was a religious man. He had that 
refined, direct contact that each of us 
understood and appreciated and evalu- 
ated in its proper light. But, he was 
truly a religious man, a man of deep re- 
ligious convictions, and a man who by 
every action and expression showed the 
influence of the deep religious convic- 
tions he entertained. 

His passing is an irreparable loss, not 
only to St. Louis and the State of Mis- 
souri, but to the Nation as a whole, and 
especially to those of us who had the 
privilege of knowing John Cochran. He 
leaves a memory that will always remain 
with each and every one of us. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
SunpDstTrRom]. 

Mr. SUNDSTROM. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with extreme regret that I just learned 
of the death of our friend and former 
colleague, the Honorable John J. Coch- 
ran. I had the pleasure to serve as the 
ranking minority member on the Com- 
mittee on Accounts with Jack Cochran. 
As chairman of that committee he al- 
ways showed fairness to the minority. 
He was a man of integrity and a man who 
kept his word. Despite all his physical 
handicaps, he had cheerfulness and 
abounding energy, and even in later years 
when he was handicapped he carried on 
diligently and courageously. 
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To his family I know I express the 
views of all of us when I extend our sin- 
cere sympathies. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WHITTINGTON}. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
for 2 and 20 years I served in this House 
with Jack Cochran. We both entered the 
Sixty-ninth Congress. Through the 
years, he and his wife and Mrs. Whitting- 
ton and I were close personal friends. 
For years we Served together on the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. He attended all commit- 
tee hearings, and he was not satisfied 
until he mastered all bills reported by the 
committee. He had had previous exneri- 
ence as a clerk to a distinguished Sena- 
tor and as a clerk to an able Representa- 
tive. He was thoroughly familiar with 
the executive departments of the Gov- 
ernment. I never knew a more efficient 
Member of Congress or a more capable 
member of a committee. If there is one 
assignment where Members come to know 
one another better and where Members 
can take the true measure of other Mem- 
bers better, it is when they are members 
of the same committee. 

Jack Cochran was jealous of the inter- 
ests of the district he represented and 
faithful in promoting the progress of the 
people who sent him to the House. At 
the same time he recognized his respon- 
sibility to the Nation and was faithful in 
the discharge of his obligations to the 
country. He watched the Private and the 
Consent Calendars, as wel] as the other 
calendars of the House. He saved the 
Federal Treasury millions and millions 
of dollars. I often called my devoted 
friend the watchdog of the Federal 
Treasury. 

Jack Cochran possessed all of the qual- 
ifications of a faithful public servant. 
He was industrious. In his latter years 
he was physically handicapped, but he 
was still the indefatigable worker that 
he was when he entered Congress. I have 
often marveled at both his industry and 
accomplishments, handicapped physi- 
cally as he was in his last years. He was 
not only familiar with legislation. pend- 
ing before the committees on which he 
served, but he was probably more familiar 
with general pending legislation than 
any other Member of the body. I never 
knew a more industrious man. 

Jack Cochran was courageous, but he 
was fair. He was willing to hear both 
sides of any question, but he had the 
courage of his convictions. Once con- 
vinced, he was as immovable as the Rock 
of Gibraltar. 

He was a patriot. He was proud of the 
city of St. Louis and the district that he 
represented. He was an American first, 
and he was a patriot always. He knew 
that his own district could not prosper 
unless his country prospered. He had the 
national outlook, and he rendered service 
to the entire country. 

The friendships formed in this body 
where Members are measured at their 
true worth, are enduring. Jack Cochran 
was a true and loyal friend. He knew 
that the best way to have friends was to 
be a friend. No man was ever more de- 
voted to his friends than Jack Cochran. 
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Our departed colleague was loyal to every 
friend and faithful to every trust. 

The country needs the services of men 
like Jack Cochran. The House can ill 
afford to lose such Members as he. I 
gladly join in paying deserved tribute to 
his memory. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BenpeErR]}. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, when I 
first came to this House as a Republican 
Member and saw and heard John 
Cochran in action I was distressed not'a 
little bit as he was a hard-hitting parti- 
san. I thought he was quite vehement 
at times. ; 

I also became acquainted with a 
former Member of this House, Albert 
Carter, who incidentally has been ill for 
over a year. Al Carter and Jack Coch- 
ran would meet in the lobby, and I never 
heard two men go after each other as 
they did. I thought they meant it. I 
was very much concerned that they 
would come to blows. Then I discovered 
the true character of Al Carter and Jack 
Cochran. They were fine friends. Even 
though they disagreed violently on issues 
on. the floor of the House they were 
good friends, and they had a deep and 
abiding affection for each other. They 
knew what good friendship meant. 

I share the views of those who have 
spoken before. I believe it is most fitting 
that today, while we are commenting 
on. another great American, Herbert 
Hoover, we should pay tribute to a great 
Democrat, a man who served his district 
and country well. 

I saw Jack Cochran on a number of 
occasions when he was in the hospital. 
Jack Cochran lived a strenuous life. As 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WHITTINGTON] said, I never knew a more 
diligent, painstaking, and conscientious 
member of the Committee on Expendi- 
tures. We will miss him. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who so desire may extend their remarks 
at this point in the Recorp on the life 
and character of John J. Cochran. 

The SPEAKER... Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am saddened at the announcement 
just made to the House by the gentle- 
man from Missouri {Mr. Karsten] of the 
death of our beloved former colleague, 
the Honorable John J. Cochran, of St. 
Louis. : 

It seems only a short time ago that 
many of us took the floor to pay trib- 
ute to Jack Cochran’s long years of 
tireless service in this body as he an- 
nounced to his people back home that he 
would not be a candidate for reelection 
in November of 1946. We were saddened 
then at the thought of losing the com- 
pany of this great man, but we who knew 
him so well hoped that he would have 
many years of rest and comfort as a 
reward for his labors in behalf of his 
district, city, State, and Nation. 

The news today, therefore, brings us 
much sorrow. We extend to his former 
constituents our deepest sympathy in 
their loss of a sincere and courageous 
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champion. I know that in every home 
in the sections of St. Louis which were 
fortunate enough to be included in Jack 
Cochran’s district there will be genuine 
mourning over his passing. There will 
be tears in the eyes of countless numbers 
all through the city of St. Louis, because 
everywhere Jack Cochran was known 
there was that personal touch that 
brought him close to every individual. 

I represent a district in Illinois across 
the Mississippi River from our former 
colleague’s constituency—close enough to 
have been an observer through the years 
of Jack Cochran’s work in Congress and 
to have observed the high regard in 
which he was held by the people of St. 
Louis—Republicans as well as the mem- 
bers of his own Democratic Party. So 
universally recognized were Jack Coch- 
ran’s numerous achievements that on 
many occasious he was left unopposed on 
election day. There may have been po- 
litical trends that would have threatened 
the security in office of other candi- 
dates, but in November the trend in 
North St. Louis was always toward Jack 
Cochran. 

I particularly have always been a 
staunch admirer of our departed col- 
league. I have known him personally. 
since March 1933, when I came to Cap- 
itol Hill as a secretary. Jack Cochran 
also first came to Capitol Hill as.a sec- 
retary. In time he became a Member 
in his own right, and everyone here— 
and everyone throughout the length and 
breadth of this land—knows the splen- 
did record he compiled as a Member. 

Those of us who are Members of 
Congress today after having first served 
an apprenticeship as a congressional sec- 
retary, always looked to Jack Cochran 
as-our patron. When in our freshmen 
years we encountered difficult problems, 
Jack Cochran was the man we turned 
to for advice and counsel. This he freely 
gave. Heset an example in his own con- 
duct of official duties that when followed 
by others always meant better service to 
the Nation: His judgment was sound— 
he was tireless in his efforts and he 
thought always in terms of what he be- 


lieved to be best in the Nation’s interest. - 


The best tribute we can pay to Jack 
Cochran is to pledge to his memory that 
we as servants of the people will try to 
be, at all times, the same kind of a Con- 
gressman Jack Cochran was during his 
22 years in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply shocked, although not surprised, 
to learn of the death of our former dis- 
tinguished colleague, Hon. John J. Coch- 
ran, of Missouri. 

I had known Mr. Cochran since I came 
to Washington in 1933. I soon learned 
that he was one of the hardest workers, 
if not the hardest workei, in the House 
of Representatives. I was amazed to 
watch him on the floor day in and day 
out as he discussed all kinds of legisla- 
tion as only an expert could discuss it. I 
still do not know how he found the time 


-to study and comprehend every bill that 


was considered by the House while he 
was a member. 

After my election to the House, I 
served with him on the Committee on 
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Expenditures in Executive Departments 
until his retirement. 

Jack Cochran was severely handi- 
capped by the loss of both legs and an 
ailing heart during the last few years 
of his service in the House. Most of us 
would have stayed away from our com- 
mittee work under similar circumstances, 
but not Jack Cochran. He would sit for 
hours at a time in committee hearings 
and or conference committees without 
complaint. He had a keen conception 
of legislation. 

Although he fought with great tenacity 
for the principles for which he stood, 
wher. he saw that he could not gain his 
point, he was a ready compromiser. He 
was tolerant of the views of those who 
opposed his position. 

Jack Cochran not only was a states- 
man in the truest sense of the word, but 
was also a most able advocate for the 
rights of his constituency. In all prob- 
ability he personally handled more com- 
plaints for his constituents with execu- 
tive departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment than any other two Members of the 
House. 

His courage, although he was seriously 
physically handicapped, will always be 
an inspiration to me and to those who 
served with him. Our Nation can ill 
afford to lose men like Jack Cochran. 
May his spirit rest in peace. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, a few 
minutes ago my colleague, Mr. FRANK 
Karsten, announced the death of his 
former boss, Jack Cochran. Many 
Members of this House, who were for- 
merly associated with him, I know, are 
saddened to learn of his passing. I was 
privileged, Mr. Speaker, and honored, to 
serve'on two important committees with 

Jack Cochran: He had a great knowl- 
edge of various important bills which 
passed the Congress through the years, 
and he served his country, on the whole, 
as a great American. Mr. Cochran and 
I were members of the House Accounts 
Committee and I well remember the 
many times he called attention of the 
membership of the House to the manner 
money was being spent, unnecessarily, 
by some of our investigating committees. 
He was against such expenditures be- 
cause he was for economy. He talked 
economy year after year, and was voted 
down time and time again by both sides 
of the aisle, when, to my way of thinking, 
he was right. I considered Jack Coch- 
ran my friend. I valued his knowledge 
and sincerity. This Nation has lost a 
great legislator and a fine American. 
My deepest sympathy is extended to his 
family. 

Mr, ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
announcement of the death of Hon. John 
J. Cochran, of Missouri, which occurred 
about noon today at his home in St. Louis, 
brings a deep sense of sorrow and sadness 
to all of us who knew him while a Member 
of this body. 

During the 20 years of service in this 
body, no district or State had a more 
industrious, able, faithful, or effective 
Representative than the district and 
State which he represented. Mr. Coch- 
ran enjoyed the well-earned reputation 
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of being one of the hardest-working, 
best-informed Members of Congress; and 
while a hard fighter for the things he 
believed in, and likewise against the 
things he believed to be wrong, he at all 
times enjoyed the confidence and respect 
of his colleagues, irrespective of which 
side of the aisle they occupied. 

Personally, I keenly feel the loss I have 
sustained in the passing of our friend. 
Jack Cochran was never too busy to help 
or advise a friend. When I became a 
new Member of this body at the open- 
ing of the Seventy-fourth Congress, I 
soon learned to rely upon the advice and 
counsel of Mr. Cochran, who was always 
ready and willing to help a new Member. 
Our friend was truly @ man who loved 
his fellow man, and he never faltered in 
his efforts to bring the light of a better 
day to his fellow man, high or low, rich 
or poor. 

I join with his many friends in extend- 
ing sympathy to his family and relatives 
during these sad days and hours, and, in 
a final salute, “Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant.” 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, our true 
friend, Jack Cockran, has answered his 
last roll call. Announcement of his pass- 
ing was a shock to many of us, and his 
death means a great loss to his State and 
to the Nation. 

To those of us who were privileged to 
know him, he was a friend and counselor. 
He was most unselfish in his efforts to 
help all who sought his assistance. He 
was an indefatigable public servant and 
yielded to no man in his patriotic devo- 
tion to his public duties. He was fear- 
less in espousing causes which he con- 
sidered just. He would not compromise 
his principles for political expediency. 

Jack Cochran was a real man. He 
was a God-fearing man, and our Nation 
is better because he lived. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, few 
Members have left this body since I be- 
came a Member of it who have been as 
greatly missed as Jack Cochran has. As 
the gentleman from Texas, Speaker Ray- 
BurN, has just said, few if any Members 
have ever been his equal during the his- 
tory of this country. Few Members were 
as loved as Jack was by his colleagues, 
which attitude was thoroughly recipro- 
cated by him. 

By the same token the passing of few 
former Members would cause as much 
deep heartfelt regret as does his going. 
I know that every Member who served 
with him heartily joins his successor in 
his expression. of regret and bereavement 
and in conveying this regret and our 
sympathy to the bereaved ones. Just 
as the House can ill afford to lose such 
illustrious Members, just as his congres- 
sional district, fortunate though it was 
to have available such an able and ex- 
perienced successor, could ill afford to 
lose his service in the House, his district, 
the city of St. Louis, the State of Mis- 
souri, and the world can ill afford to lose 
such a lovable, able, and distinguished 
citizen. However, all of these are better 
because of his residence in them, just as 
we whose privilege it was to serve with 
him here are better because of having 
known him. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. O’KONSEI (at the request of Mr. 
HALLEcK) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recor. 

Mr. KEATING asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp in three instances 
and include excerpts in each. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on the subject of the case against 
the admirals. 


COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on Rules, 
I call up House Resolution 120 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, acting as a whole or by subcommit- 
tee, is authorized and directed to conduct 
an inspection of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion with a particular view to determining 
the efficiency of the administration and op- 
eration of Veterans’ Administration installa- 
tions. 

The committee shall report to the House 
(or to the Clerk of the House if the House 
is not in session), as soon as practicable dur- 
ing the present Congress, the results of its 
inspection, together with such recommenda- 
tions for legislation as it deems advisable. 

For the purposes of this resolution the 
committee, or any subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized to sit and act during the pres- 
ent Congress at such times and places with- 
in the United States, whether or not the 
House is sitting, has recessed, or has ad- 
journed, to hold such hearings, to require 
the attendance of such witnesses and the 
production of such records, documents, and 
papers, to administer oaths, and to take such 
testimony as it deems necessary. Subpenas 
may be issued under the signature of the 
chairman of the committee, or by any mem- 
ber designated by such chairman, and may 
be served by any — designated by such 
chairman or member. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. Sasatx]. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 120, 
which has been reported by the Com- 
mittee on Rules, is a resolution authoriz- 
ing the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
acting either in whole committee or by 
subcommittee, to conduct an inspection 
of the Veterans’ Administration and its 
various facilities during the life of the 
present Congress. At the time this reso- 
lution was brought before the Committee 
on Rules there was concern expressed as 
to whether the adoption of the resolu- 
tion, and the inspection authorized 
thereunder, would reflect upon General 
Bradley or the Veterans’ Administration. 

The Committee on Rules was assured 
by the various members of the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs that the intro- 
duction of this resolution in no way was 
to be considered as a reflection upon the 
services, ability, or patriotism of Gen. 
Omar Bradley, whom we all recognize has 
done exceptionally able work in behalf 
of the veterans of this and other wars. 

The resolution was not reported unan- 
imously. There were some objections to 
reporting it. However, the majority of 
the committee, feeling that, after all, 
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the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs is 
charged with the responsibility of bring- 
ing to the floor of the Congress all legis- 
lation on veterans’ affairs, which legisla- 
tion will have a great effect upon the 
lives and happiness of no only our vet- 
erans but of their families, that the com- 
mittee should have every opportunity to 
learn everything possible about the way 
the Veterans’ Administration functions 
and is being conducted. 

Certainly, the Congress of the United 
States has two great responsibilities: 
First, it is the duty of the Congress to 
legislate; second, it is the duty of the 
Congress to investigate. I personally feel 
very strongly that every committee of 
Congress should have the opportunity to 
obtain all possible information, from any 
and every source, on the subject over 
which it has legislative jurisdiction. In 
fact, the Legislative Reorganization Act 
so provides. I am convinced that it 
would be virtually impossible for the 
members of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs to bring to the floor of the House 
well-considered, well-tempered, and well- 
seasoned legislation for the benefit of 
the veterans of our various wars, and 
at the same time properly protect the in- 
terest of the general taxpaying public, 
without having the authority this reso- 
lution confers. 

If you will notice the wording of this 
resolution, you will see that the commit- 
tee is not empowered to “investigate” the 
Veterans’ Administration, but instead to 
“inspect” it and its various facilities. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. SABATH. I fully appreciate that 
the wording is “inspection” and not “in- 
vestigation.” If that is true, why is it 
necessary for the committee to have the 
power of subpena and to sit anywhere 
and everywhere throughout the United 
States? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. To answer the 
gentleman, it is my honest opinion that 
the committee will never be called upon 
to use its power of subpena, but when 
you give a committee authority to in- 
spect, if certainly should have authority 
to subpena and bring in, if necessary, any 
of the records or any of the equipment 
that it may want to inspect. We have a 
grave responsibility to those who bore the 
brunt of battle in the hour of the Nation’s 
peril. It is the responsibility of this Con- 
gress, representing the people of the 
United States, to make certain that the 
affairs of the great Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration are being carried on as we, the 
Congress, and the people want them car- 
ried on 

I have great respect for General Brad- 
ley, yet I am convinced that General 
Bradley, being only human, cannot pos- 
sibly know of everything that is going on 
within the Veterans’ Administration. 
Perhaps there are things there that we 
and he would change if we and he knew 
about them. Certainly, unless the mem- 
bers of this committee see and know for 
themselves how the work of the Veterans’ 
Administration is carried on, they are 
not in a good position to even understand 
what General Bradley may be talking 
abouv when he comes before them asking 
for additional legislation, additional au- 
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thority, additional facilities, or addi- 
tional equipment needed to care for our 
veterans. 

I say to you it is just common sense 
that we, as the Congress, authorize the 
committee which we have named to rep- 
resent us on matters pertaining to vet- 
erans’ legislation to go out into the field 
and to see for themselves how the Vet- 
erans’ Administration is functioning, so 
that when they take the floor of the 
House in support of or in opposition to 
legislation which may come before us, 
that they can tell us that they know 
whereof they speak from their own per- 
sonal knowledge and observation. 

So I am hopeful that this legislation, 
just as the sensible thing to do, will be 
adopted: I know of no reason why it 
should not be adopted. I know of many 
reasons, and I have given you a number 
of them, why it should be adopted. 

Again I want to assure you that this 
resolution is not here today to reflect in 
any way upon Gen. Omar Bradley or 
upon any other individual. May I re- 
mind you that time is fleeting. Just a 
moment ago we received word of the 
passing of one of our old colleagues. 
General Bradley may not be with us al- 
ways. He may not be the head of this 
great Veterans’ Administration in the 
months and years ahead. Administra- 
tive heads may change, but the Congress 
of the United States goes on and on and 
has a responsibility, not only to the peo- 
ple whose money it spends, some seven 
billion dollars a year in the conduct of 
the Veterans’ Administration, but also a 
deep and grave responsibility to the men 
we are attempting to care for—the vet- 
erans of the last World War and of our 
other wars. 

So I am hoping that this resolution will 
be adopted. 

Mr. YAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Is it not true that 
the mere presence of a congressional 
committee in a hospital will be of benefit 
to all the patients? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. It will certainly 
demonstrate to the veterans that the 
Congress of the United States is at least 
sufficiently interested in their welfare to 
send representatives of the Congress 
around to visit them, to find out how 
their affairs are being handled, and 
whether they are being taken care of 
as we desire. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. KEARNEY. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct, and I am glad to hear 
what he said about General Bradley. 

I reiterate that so far as every indi- 
vidual member of this committee is con- 
cerned this resolution is not directed at 
General Bradley. If it were I believe the 
entire committee would fight it. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I am sure that 
is correct. I believe I can also assure 
the membership that this is not a parti- 
san resolution in any degree. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The. gentleman 
knows that none of the organized vet- 
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erans is against the resolution. Does the 
gentleman know of any veteran organ- 
ization that is opposed to the resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I do not. 
stead I understand they favor it. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Connecticut has consumed 1. minutes. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks on the life ard service of John J. 
Cochran, to be placed in the Rrcorp im- 
mediately following the announcement of 
his death. 

The SPEAKER: All Members have 
that privilege. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Cox]. 

Mr.COX. Mr. Speaker, I hate a sham 
wherever I find it. This resolution is a 
sham. The hearts of my Republican 
friends are not in it, and I am glad they 
are not. 

Mr. Speaker, I have not asked for this 
time in order to rasp the Republicans; 
that does not represent my feeling to- 
ward them. I want them to give the 
country a fine administration. I vote 
with them often, always when I believe 
they are right; and just as freely as I 
vote against my party when I believe it 
wrong. 

This resolution, Mr. Speaker, was re- 
ported by the Rules Committee without 
a single sound reason having been given 
for its support. After the hearing was 
over and the committee adjourned you 
could hear all over this House that the 
committee asking for the rule had failed 
to make out a case. They did fail to 
make out a case. They predicated their 
reason for wanting the resolution on the 
assertion that. there was a desire and pos- 
sibly a necessity within the Veterans’ 
Committee to educate new members of 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
Think of it, Mr. Speaker, to set up an 
investigation of a great department of 
the Government which carries an indict- 
ment against a great soldier who was 
conscripted and put at the head of this 
great department simply in order to give 
a junketing trip to a committee upon the 
pretense that it was necessary to inform 
the committee about the business with 
which they were to deal is worse than 
being ridiculous and absurd. 

General Bradley, as fine a man as ever 
served the Government, is put under in- 
dictment by this resolution for no offense 
that was ever committed, and for no 
wrong or shortcoming charged against 
his department. It is enough to break 
his heart. If I were the general and this 
resolution passed, I would hand my com- 
mission back to the President. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution was re- 
ported without the committee’s having 
even given the general the privilege of 
coming before the committee and telling 
the story. Nobody said anything derog- 
atory of the Veterans’ Administration, 
but all went out of their way to testify 
to the high character, to the fine execu- 
tive ability, to the great patriotism, to his 
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brilliant record as a soldier, and to the 
fine service that General Bradley is 
still rendering the country. 

Mr. Speaker, the real reason why this 


resolution is being offered on this floor 


today has not been given to you. Kind- 
ness, courtesy, and consideration makes 
it inadvisable that I zive you the infor- 
mation now. But you pass this resolu- 
tion and you make the worst mistake 
that you have thus far made. I have 
marveled over the fine way in which you 
people newly coming into power have 
conducted yourselves; but, my friends 
on the Republican side, this is the worst 
mistake that you could possibly make. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown] said that this is not a partisan 
measure. You are making it a partisan 
measure. Watchthevote. You are mak- 
ing it a party measure and, Mr. Speaker, 
that is a mistake. If the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration is functioning admirably, if 
the general has done nothing of which 
complaint can fairly be lodged, tell me 
why, Mr. Speaker, you indict him and 
put him ou trial? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. May I ask the 
gentleman if it is not a fact that the 
committee which asked for this resolu- 
tion was unanimous in its request, with 
the exception of one member? The 
Democratic members as well as the Re- 
publican members appeared before the 
Rules Committee requesting this au- 
thority. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Ranzin], former chairman 
of the committee, saidthat thismight well 
be made an inquisitorial matter, letting 
Members go to these installations and 
seeing what was going on without going 
to the trouble and involving the expense 
and casting a reflection upon General 
Bradley and his department that the 
adoption of this resolution would re- 
sult in. You may say what you please 
of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Ranvrin], but he has been worth a thou- 
sand of your most able people in this 
country so far as the veterans are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Will the gen- 
tleman answer the question? 

Mr. COX. What is the question? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I asked 
whether or not it is a fact that every 
member of the Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee with the exception of the one gentle- 
man from Mississippi (Mr. RANKIN] re- 
quested this resolution? 

Mr. COX. I will put the question on 
trial with this statement: Did they not 
come armed with the single reason that 
I had named why the resolution should 
be adopted? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I had reasons, 
and they expressed them. 

Mr. COX. What was the reason? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The reason was 
they could not be properly informed to 
carry on the work of the committee. 
Now, that might not be a good reason 
to the gentleman, but it was the reason 
= : eee of us who supported the reso- 
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Mr. COX. If we must enter upon the 
policy of educating every new Member 
who comes to this Congress about work 
in which he is to be engaged by sending 
him all over the country at public ex- 
pense, then, Mr. Speaker, we are making 
@ sorry record of which we will later be 
ashamed. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. Yes; I yield with pleasure 
to my friend. 

Mr. HALLECK. Of course, the gentle- 
man knows of my high regard for him. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman knows, too, 
that I have both confidence in and affec- 
tion for him. 

Mr. HALLECK. I would like to bring 
@ little history to the gentleman’s atten- 
tion. I see here the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Ranxtn] to whom the 
gentleman referred as the one time 
chairman of the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. When I first 
came to Congress in 1935, it was my good 
fortune to be assigned to that committee, 
and I served under the chairmanship of 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Ran- 
xin]. Along in that session of Congress 
he said to us that he thought it would 
be a good idea for the members of the 
committee to acquaint themselves with 
the various operations of the Veterans’ 
Administration, and particularly the 
operation of the veterans’ hospitals. 

Mr.COxX. Allright. Let them inquire 
themselves, but not at the expense of the 
people of the country. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman two additional minutes. 

Mr. COX. Let me say to the gentle- 
man that he cannot be proud of the com- 
mittee for reporting this resolution, be- 
cause it was the sorriest day’s work the 
committee ever did. 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman can 
put whatever interpretation on the ac- 
tion that he wants to. I do not put any 
such interpretation upon it. But if the 
gentieman will permit me to conclude, 
what I undertook to say was that I had 
never been in a.veterans’ hospital before, 
yet I was charged with legislating in re- 
spect to them. It was arranged by the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Ran- 
Kin] that the members of the committee 
should visit the various veterans’ facili- 
ties. Now, the Government spent some 
little money sending the members of that 
committee to inspect those various hos- 
pitals, but they never spent better money 
on any occasion. Icame back a defender 
of the Veterans’ Administration. And 
I know this also—— 

Mr. COX. The gentleman must not 
take all of my time. Let me say to the 
gentleman that arrangements can still 
be made for this opportunity to visit 
these institutions, if that is the object 
that you have in mind, and it can be 
done without the adoption of a resolution 
that you should never have thought of 
bringing to the floor of this House. 

Mr. HALLECK. The resolution uses 
the word “inspection” and not “investi- 
gation,” and that certainly is indicative 
of what is meant. 
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Mr. COX. You ask for subpena pow- 
ers and you know it is an investigation 
that you intend to make. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia has again expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 7 minutes to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Rrztey]. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, of course, 
all of us have the highest regard and re- 
spect for the distinguished gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Cox], but certainly 
we do not abrogate to him or the other 
members of the Committee on Rules the 
right of doing our thinking on these mat- 
ters that come before that committee. 

Why is this particular thing such a 
sacred cow? No one appearing before 
the Veterans’ Committee, either Demo- 
cratic or Republican, said that General 
Bradley had done any wrong, or that 
they were going to investigate General 
Bradley. But here is a huge institution, 
charged with the responsibility of the 
general welfare of thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands of veterans in every 
conceivable category. We are spending 
approximately $7,000,000,000 of the tax- 
payers’ money. These veterans are tax- 
payers. Is it ridiculous. as my friend 
from Georgia would have you believe, 
for the Congress of the United States to 
study and check into an instifiution of 
that magnitude? Why all this terrible 
fuss, just because a committee set up by 
this House to handle veterans’ affairs 
has asked for the opportunity of going 
in and inspecting some of the things that 
are going on? Does the gentleman from 
Georgia means that the Democratic 
member, the gentlewoman from New 
Mexico (Mrs. Lusx], that kindly, fine 
lady, had some sinister motive or pur- 
pose in mind when she requested this 
Tule? She came before the Rules Com- 

ttee and said, as did many other mi- 
nority members of the Veterans’ Com- 
mittee, “We want to know something 
about this huge institution, the Veterans’ 
Administration.” 

Is there a Member of Congress who 
does not daily have dozens and dozens 
of complaints from veterans over the 
country and who does not think that it 
might perhaps be helpful to General 
Bradley if he knew about some of the 
things that are going on in the various 
institutions throughout the land? 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIZLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. As I remember it, the 
Reorganization Act impresses upon each 
standing committee of the House of 
Representatives the responsibility for 
making a continuing survey of the vari- 
ous departments and agencies coming 
within its jurisdiction’ It occurs to me 
that on that basis, if upon no other, this 
resolution should be supported. May I 
make this further statement in respects 
to the subpena power about which the 
gentleman from Georgia seems so. dis- 
turbed. It runs in my mind that a very 
Vicious attack was made on the Veterans’ 
Administration a short time ago, and 
that the person who made that attack 
was brought before the Committee on 
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Veterans’ Affairs and much of the at- 
tack was exploded. In other words, in- 
stead of the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs being in a position against the 
Veterans’ Administration, it was in the 
position of upholding the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration in the work it was doing. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Certainly; the gentle- 
man is correct. While the distinguished 
gentleman from Mississippi appeared in 
opposition to this resolution, I do not be- 
lieve it was more than 2 years ago that 
he was in here with a resolution asking 
for the same authority to go into the 
Veterans’ Administration and make in- 
spections, and no one contended then 
that it was a personal attack upon the 
Administrator. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIZLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I quite agree with 
the gentleman from Oklahoma and the 
gentleman from Indiana that our rules 
do impose this task on the standing 
committee that has the power to legis- 
late and to correct. Such an inspection 
should not cast any reflection at all on 
the administration, because all of the 
committees are charged with making 
that kind of inspection over the areas 
of their jurisdiction. May I ask the 
gentleman, however, if this $25,000 an- 
ticipates the employment of special 
counsel in addition to the four experts 
provided under the Reorganization Act, 
who are paid $8,000 a year? 

Mr. RIZLEY. I think not. I did not 
so understand at the time the resolution 
Was under consideration. 

Mr. MONRONEY. This is simply to 
acquaint the Members with the problem? 

Mr. RIZLEY. Absolutely. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIZLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEARNEY. It has been insinu- 
ated on the floor of the House that this 
is a plot against General Bradley. Has 
the gentleman heard General Bradley 
complain about this proposed investiga- 
tion? 

Mr. RIZLEY. I have heard no com- 
plaint from General Bradley. I have 
heard no complaint from anyone except 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIZLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. : 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. As a matter 
of fact, this resolution does not provide 
for the appointment of any additional 
aid of any kind, it contemplates only the 
use of the present facilities of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. RIZLEY. I thought I had made 
that clear. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. May I point out 

to the gentleman that in the hearings 
before the Committee on Rules the 
representatives of both great political 
parties appeared and asked for this rule. 
I do not believe I have heard the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi opposing this 
measure on the floor, and I question that 
he will oppose it because I think he 
realizes fully that it is necessary. 


will 
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Mr. RIZLEY. I thought I had made 
that point very clear, it was not in’ any 
manner considered as a partisan matter, 
The Veterans’ Committee were very fair. 
They were after the scalp of no one. 
They simply wanted to look into this huge 
Veterans’ Administration that has been 
set up, to see if they could be of some 
assistance to the veterans they represent 
and be in a better position to legislate 
intelligently. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIZLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
had a talk yesterday with General Brad- 
ley lasting three-quarters of an hour or 
an hour, and at that time General Brad- 
ley said he greatly appreciated the coop- 
eration of the committee. He already 
asked the committee to go into Veterans’ 
Administration installations and go over 
them and make suggestions. The Gen- 
eral is not opposing this resolution. I 
think he would feel hurt if he thought 
we had meant the inspection as an attack 
upon him. Such is not the case. The 
members of the committee have the 
highest respect and admiration for Gen- 
eral Bradley as a great fighting general 
and asa man. General Bradley has the 
most difficult job of any Government of- 
ficial after the President of the United 
States. We have done this in an effort 
to help him. I think you will find that 
General Bradley underneath is very 
grateful for our help in the running of 
the biggest insurance business in the 
world, for one thing, and the running of 
the biggest medical and surgical depart- 
ment in the world, for another. He wel- 
comes our help and our advice on all his 
various problems. The Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs has a very grave re- 
sponsibility to the veterans, over 18,000,- 
000 persons are now affected by the pend- 
ing legislation the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs has passed. It costs $7,000,- 
000,000 today to carry out the work of 
the Administration with the various 
benefits due the veterans. It is a great 
privilege to be chairman of this com- 
mittee and to work with the fine, able 
members who are working on a non- 
partisan basis and who are determined 
to help the ex-service men and women 
and pass wise legislation. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana (Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am very sorry that this question is 
to some extent taking on the aspects of 
a partisan matter. There is no room for 
partisan politics here. The great Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, during the 
years that I have been a member of it, 
has never displayed any partisan politics. 
You could watch us vote in that com- 
mittee, and yet could not tell which were 
the Republicans and which were the 
Democrats from the way we voted on 
veterans’ matters. 

May I say at the beginning that I have 
a very, very high regard for General 
Bradley. I am one of those who sup- 
ported General Hines, and I have always 
supported General Bradley. I am his 
friend. I do not want anyone to say 
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that the bringing of this resolution to 
the floor of the House by that committee 
implies that anyone on the committee is 
against General Bradley in any shape, 
form, or fashion. We recognize he is a 
great soldier, a great man, and a great 
leader. He is doing a good job. He is 
doing a very hard job. During my serv- 
ice in this House I have never seen any- 
body in our Government get as broad 
a grasp of a most difficult job as quickly 
as General Bradley has, and that is say- 
ing a great deal. He is doing great work. 
We are behind him and we intend to 
stay behind him. 

This resolution, let me repeat, is not 
aimed at General Bradley or anybody 
else in the Veterans’ Administration. It 
is not, and I deeply regret that some of 
my very dear friends have seen fit to 
leave that implication, because I feel it 
is not fair to the Veterans’ Committee, 
which is trying to do a difficult work. I 
do not feel it is fair to General Bradley, 
and Iam persuaded it is not fair to the 
veterans themselves. So I will vote to 
adopt this resolution, and I have no apol- 
ogy in the world to make for support- 
ing it. 

General Bradley enjoys the confidence 
of the committee. I have never heard 
a single person on that committee say 
one derogatory thing about General 
Bradley. We are for him. He knows 
he can always come to us and find a 
sympathetic understanding. 

But, ladies and gentlemen, we have a 
terrific responsibility. We are trying to 
legislate for 20,000,000 Americans who 
paid a terrible price that our country 
could live. We are dealing with the big- 
gest item of the budget—amounting to 
over $7,000,000,000. 

If you are going to send people from 
the Committee on Territories to the is- 
lands of the seven seas to look after the 
islanders, and so forth, as has been done 
by this House time and time again; if 
you are going to send people to visit our 
foreign-affairs offices all over the world, 
as I think has been done; if you are going 
to do all of those things, why not let the 
members of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs go into the hospitals and talk 
with the men and work with General 
Bradley to solve the biggest problem that 
has ever faced this Nation at any time 
in its peacetime history? 

Mr. Speaker, last year we went into 
the hospitals. We got a lot of good out 
of it. We saw for ourselves. These 
visits were well worth while. It helped 
us, the veterans and the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. That was not a move 
against anybody at all. We did that in 
a constructive, cooperative way. This is 
not an investigation. It is more of a 
visitation. Something was said about 
the power of subpena. I do not care 
whether the resolution has subpena 
power in it or not. The objective is for 
the committee to make these visits so 
that first-hand information may be ob- 
tained to enable the committee to deal 
with this very, very big problem. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr, ALLEN], has 
expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the gentleman two additional 
minutes. 
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Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Pardon me, 
Please. I have very little time. Last 
year we went into these hopsitals. We 


saw the problems. We wrote the pres- - 


ent medical bill. General Hawley says 
now he is able to do a good job under 
that bill. He said he could not do the 
job without that medical bill which we 
wrote as a result of our hearings last 
year and our visits to the hospitals. 

This is not against General Bradley. It 
is not against the Veterans’ Administra- 
’ tion. I heard General Bradley say last 
night that he had over 200,000 employees 
under him. How can that great, good, 
and able man know all that is going on? 
We are going into those hospitals coop- 
eratively, without prejudice, solely with 
a desire to be helpful to General Bradley 
and all concerned. This move is in line 
with the very spirit of the Reorganiza- 
tion Act. It will be to the best interests 
of General Bradley. He will know he 
can lean on us in solving the great prob- 
lems arising every day. It will be to the 
best interests of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, and finally, as God gives us wis- 
dom and light to do this great job, it will 
be the best thing for the veterans of this 
country. Help us to do the best possible 
job for the veterans. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. ALLEN] has 
again expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Krar- 
ner]. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, I favor 
the passage of this resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, in supporting House Res- 
olution 120, I do so in the belief that as a 
member of the Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee, each and every one of the members 
of that committee is a guardian of Amer- 
ican veterans over whom the Veterans’ 
Administration has some jurisdiction, 
particularly those of our disabled now in 
the hospitals throughout the country. 
As members of this committee, we of ne- 
cessity must be fully informed in the 
operations of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, including the regional offices, the 
hospitals, and the central office here in 
Washington. Let me say at the outset 
that this resolution is not aimed at any 
investigation of Gen. Omar N. Bradley. 
If I thought it were, I would be the first to 
fight it. General Bradley, in the short 
time he has been the Veterans’ Admin- 
istrator, has done a most magnificent job. 
He is a soldier’s soldier, one of our fore- 
most combat generals in World War II, 
and an administrator of veterans’ affairs 
in whom the entire country has great 
confidence. It is also true that as Admin- 
istrator of the Veterans’ Administration, 
General Bradley has not only the hos- 
pitals under his charge and control but 
also has a total of over 200,000 employees. 
This Veterans’ Administration is big bus- 
iness, and I reiterate that it is our job as 
members of the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee to be thoroughly informed of all 
its activities. 

This resolution is not an investigation 
in the true sense of the word “investiga- 
tion.” While it is true that an investi- 
gation may develop as a result of the find- 
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ings of the committee or subcommittees 
sent out through the various regions, our 
primary motive is to inform ourselves. 
fully as to the conduct of the affairs of 
the entire Veterans’ Administration. 

We have on our committee several new 
Members of the House, many of whom 
served their country in World War Ii, in 
combat all over the world. They are 
earnest, diligent, and intelligent members 
of this great committee. I believe that 
as a result of the passage of this resolu- 
tion, particularly those new Members will 
be able to journey out through the coun- 
try and learn for themselves what this 
Veterans’ Administration is doing in the 
operation of the care for our disabled 
men and women; and the administration 
of claims, both for compensation, insur- 
ance, educational benefits, and so forth, 
incidental to the operation of the Admin- 
istration. C 

There must be periodic visits in the 
field if we are to report back intelligently 
to the House appropriate legislation. In 
order to do our job as the Members of the 
House expect us to do it, Resolution 120 
should be adopted unanimously. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 


: Speaker, I am surprised that there is 


any opposition to this resolution. I 
would vote for it if the word “investiga- 
tion’ were contained in the resolution. 
I would not feel I was casting any asper- 
sions at General Bradley, even if we pro- 
posed to investigate his agencies in a 
cooperative way. I do not think he 
would object to that kind of an investi- 
gation. I am reminded today of the first 
time I met the gentlewoman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mrs. Rogers], now chairman 
of the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. It was in the early 
twenties. I was a patient in a Govern- 
ment hospital in Boston. We were vis- 
ited by the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mrs. RocErs], whose husband 
was then a respected Member of this 
House. The gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mrs. Rocsrs] was touring the 
country visiting veterans’ hospitals. 
She came into that hospital and had oc- 
casion to talk with any patient who 
wanted to talk to her. Most of them did, 
She got a lot of information from that 
visit, and the patients in that hospital 
felt that they had talked to somebody 
from Washington who would take back 
their stories of the conditicns that ex- 
isted in the hospital at that time, most 
of which were good. Some of them were 
not so good. 

There are things going on in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration facilities around 
the country that are not what General 
Bradley would want them to be. I think 
this committee, visiting those installa- 
tions and facilities, will get a great deal 
of information and will give the patients 
in those hospitals an opportunity to talk 
to their elected representatives. I visit 
every veterans’ facility in my State fre- 
quently, but it is one thing for me to go 
in and talk to the manager and get what 
information I can as a Member of Con- 
gress or as a private citizen. I have been 
treated just as cordially in both in- 
stances; and it is another thing for an 
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official committee, backed by a resolution 
of this House, to go in and look it over. 

The subpena power may never be uSed, 
but if some minor official does not want 
to cooperate with the committee, or its 
representative, they will have the power 
to make them produce their records or to 
make them talk. I think they should 
have that power even though they may 
never use it. 

I hope to submit to the committee, or 
some member of the committee, a few 
questions I would like to have answered 
about the operations of the Veterans’ 
Administration. I do not want to men- 
tion them on the floor. I would like to 
have them quietly looked into by some 
official representative of this House. If 
the information I have it correct, there 
are certain conditions that can be im- 
proved. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. As I under- 
stand it, approximately half the mem- 
bership of this committee is composed of 
new members, most of whom are veter- 
ans of World War Il. In the gentleman’s 
opinion is it not a good idea that these in- 
dividuals have an opportunity to see and 
know what is going on in these veterans’ 
hospitals? They are the true represent- 
atives of the veterans in the Congress. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I think 
it should be done not only this year but 
by every Congress. I do not know what 
it would cost to send the members of this 
committee to the various cities to visit 
these facilities, but what if it does cost 
$25,000? We are dealing with a $7,000,- 
000,000 appropriation and with hundreds 
of thousands of human lives. I want not 
only the members of this committee but 
the entire membership of the Congress 
to go into these hospitals and into every 
facility operated by the Veterans’ Bureau 
so that they can have first-hand infor- 
mation on what is going on. 

I thought one of the objectives of the 
reorganization bill was to give to the 
committees of the House a better oppor- 
tunity to study the agenciés over which 
they have legislative jurisdiction The 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee of the House has been doing 
something along the same line, buf we 
did not have to go out and investigate 
and look over every telegraph line or 
power plant in the country. We re- 
quested representatives of the FCC, the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
the CAA, the FPC, and the rest of them, 
to bring information to the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi (Mr. Rank]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I am not 
opposed to visiting veterans’ hospitals or 
veterans’ facilities. I have insisted on it 
all the way along, and I have insisted 
that every Member of Congress go 
through veterans’ hospitals and veterans’ 
facilities at every opportunity. 

But here is the part of this resolution 
to which I am opposed, the part that 
gives the power to require the attend- 
ance of witnesses, production of records, 
documents, and papers, to administer 
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we made a thorough investigation of the 
Veterans’ Administration. We heard all 
the charges made against the Adminis- 
tration. We saw stuff put into the rec- 
ord, quoting men, servicemen, and when 
we ran them down we found that as a 
rule they were statements made by men 
who were insane. 

We had two propagandists writing at- 
tacks on the Veterans’ Administration, 
and when they were brought before the 
bar of the committee their statements 
were invariably found to be false. We 
went to all of that trouble and expense 
and investigated veterans’ facilities from 
one end of the country to the other. 

We found some things that were 
wrong. They have been corrected. The 
Veterans’ Administration is doing a 
splendid job and I do not want to see it 
unnecessarily harassed to the detriment 
of the veterans themselves. 

I want to substitute the provisions of 
the resolution we have always adopted 
for visiting these veterans’ hospitals and 
veterans’ facilities. I want to strike out 
the last paragraph and insert: 

That said committee or subcommittees are 
empowered to sit during the sessions of Con- 
gress or during the recess between sessions 
of Congress, and to incur necessary expenses 
for transportation and subsistence, and for 
clerical and stenographic services, which shall 
be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House upon vouchers signed by the chairman 
thereof, and approved by the Committee on 
House Administration. 


Mr, MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield briefly? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Did the 
people writing those libelous stories ap- 
pear before the gentleman’s committee 
voluntarily? - 

Mr. RANKIN. We had the power of 
subpena; it was an investigation. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. We 
might run into that situation again. 

Mr. RANKIN. If they find there is 
anything wrong in any of these facilities 
let them come back and report it to the 
committee and then let a separate reso- 
lution be adopted by the committee to 
investigate a particular facility, and I 
am sure the Congress will back them up. 

What I am opposed to here is the 
wording and the powers it carries. In 
my opinion, when you adopt this resolu- 
tion the story will go out to the country 
that you have started a Nation-wide in- 
vestigation of veterans’ facilities, veter- 
ans’ regional offices, and veterans’ hos- 
pitals. In my opinion, it will do more 
harm than good. We had better follow 
the policy we have been following. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. COX. Could not the purpose the 
gentleman desires effectuated be accom- 
modated by striking the word “and in- 
spection” out of the third line and the 
tenth line, and then striking out the rest 
of the section? 

Mr. RANKIN. I have the amendment 
prepared, I may say to the gentleman 
from Georgia, and it reads as follows: 

Mr. RANKIN moves to strike line 12, page 
1, and all of page 2 from line 1 down to and 
including line 11, and insert the following. 
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Then insert the provisions which I 
have just read and which we have 
adopted in all our former resolutions for 
inspection. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr.SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman two additional minutes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, if you are 
going on an inspection trip, then let us 
be honest about it and make it an in- 
spection and not a camouflaged investi- 
gation, or inquisition that would do more 
harm than good. 

Mr. COX. That will take away the 
unfavorable part of it. 

Mr. RANKIN. And it wili give the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee all the power 
it needs. So far as I know, not a single 
veterans’ organization came before the 
committee and asked for any such in- 
quisition or that such power be granted. 
So, if I get a chance, I am going to offer 
a motion to strike the last part of this 
resolution and insert the provision I have 
quoted. That will do the work. 

Mr. Speaker, I went on this committee 
at the request of Finis J. Garrett, mi- 
nority leader, 22 years ago. I was 
chairman of the committee for 16 years, 
and my whole services in that capacity 
have been in the interest of the service- 
men of this country. Do not forget that 
untold thousands of these men are men- 
tal patients, thousands of them are 
tubercular patients, and the less you dis- 
turb them the better off they will be. 

I am opposed to putting on an inquisi- 
tion at this time when I know it is 
unnecessary. ‘ 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has again expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself the remaining time on this side. 

WORSE MISTAKES STILL TO COME 


Mr. Speaker, since it is not unusual 
for me to disagree with either the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. Ranxr], or 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox], 
you will not be surprised if I beg to dis- 
agree again with their statement that 
this investigation is the worst mistake 
the Republicans have made. 

They have made many worse in the 
past, and I am confident they will make 
many worse in the future. The results 
of the current Gallup poll show that 
they are making so many that soon they 
will be deprived of the opportunity to 
make them at will. 

However, I do agree, and I am most 
regretful that it is for the first time in 
many years, with both gentlemen that 
this proposed investigation is unneces- 
sary and wasteful, and that in view of 
the thorough and repeated investiga- 
tions made in the last Congress it is 
sheer extravagance to expend the $25,000 
involved here, especially when Republi- 
cans prate daily of economy. Again 
they are spending the taxpayers’ money 
unnecessarily. 

It is a pleasure to find myself once 
more in agreement with my friend and 
colleague, the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr, Cox], and with the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Rankry], and hope sin- 
cerely that I can look forward to con- 
tinued cooperation. 
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The gentleman stated correctly that 
he had, in the past, voted many times in 
agreement with the Republicans and 
against the Democrats, always to my re- 
gret, for I am very fond of him and dis- 
like to see him do things i know he will 
regret. I am afraid that both of my 
friends now are finding out, now as they 
will in the future, that they can hope 
for no reciprocity from the Republican 
side. They respond to the crack of the 
party line like cattle, and forget all 
friendliness in the past. 

OUTSTANDING ADMINISTRATORS 


Some object to this inspection, which 
I believe will be actually another snoop- 
ing investigation, because of the subpena 
power. Everyone claims that General 
Bzadley and his aide are two of the most 
outstanding, capable, courageous, and 
honest men in Government, and that 
they are conducting the affairs of the 
Veterans’ Administration as economi- 
cally and efficiently as possible. 

Who made this request for an investi- 
gation? Not a soul has appeared that 1 
know of asking for it. The American 
Legion did not ask for it. No other vet- 
erans’ organization has asked for it. So 
why force it at this time? Of course, it 
is claimed that this will be a junket. 
Personally, I do not think that is the 


‘ intention, nevertheless these Members 


want to travel around some. In my 
opinion, many of them need a lot of in- 
formation about our country so that they 
can legislate properly in the future and 
so that they will not always vote as they 
are dictated to by the powers that be. 
WOULD SAVE MINORITY FROM MISTAKES 


Mr. Speaker, I know that this resolu- 
tion will pass. I am not going to make 
certain statements that have been sug- 
gested to me because I do not want to be 
unfair. I always try to be helpful to the 
present minority and save them from 
making many more mistakes that they 
are apt to make. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH, I yield to my genial and 
pleasant, colleague. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I want to assure 
the gentleman that we equally appreci- 
ate the grave concern he has for the 
welfare of the majority. He has been 
very, very helpful, many, many times. 

Mr. SABATH. I thank the gentleman 
for his acknowledgment. I am just as 
much interested as any man in seeing 
that our veterans obtain the best possible 
treatment that we can provide for them, 
and if I thought they were not receiving 
that kind of treatment, naturally, I 
would favor the resolution. But the fact 
is that there are no charges, no com- 
plaints, no requests from anywhere, with 
the exception of the Members, as has 
been stated, who desire to make a trip at 
Government expense. 

CAN GO ON JUNKET ANYWAY 


They can make it without this resolu- 
tion. There is nothing that would stop 
them to go and visit the hospitals in 
their districts as well as the adjoining 
districts. They have the right and they 
have the power. In view of the testimony 
that has been given by Democrats and 
Republicans alike as to General Brad- 
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ley’s wonderful conduct, I do not see why 
you should pass this resolution, and I 
think in the interest of real service to 
the veterans the resolution. should be 
withdrawn or, at least, amended as has 
been suggested by the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. Cox]. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman. from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. WALTER]. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I see 
nothing in this resolution of a political 
nature. It certainly seems to me that, if 
we consider the fact that General Bradley 
inherited a tremendous operation, the 
activities of which have been expanded 
a hundredfold, he should welcome the in- 
formation that the splendid Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs will unquestionably 
- provide him with. Nobody intends by 

this resolution to cast any reflection on 
General Bradley. But we must bear in 
mind the fact that after the last war the 
Veterans’ Administration was conducted 
in a scandalous manner. Conceivably 
this investigation would point out the pit- 
falls to the present Administrator and 
guard him against the scandals that 
might arise now. 

I hope this resolution is adopted. All 
of us are interested in the veteran, of 
course, and we should welcome the op- 
portunity of receiving whatever informa- 
tion we possibly can so as to benefit our 
veterans in every possible way. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Certainly, if in 
the wisdom of the House this power 
should be given to any committee, the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs is the 
committee that should receive the power. 

Mr. WALTER. Of course, and under 
the Reorganization Act, it is the duty 
of the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
to conduct the investigation contem- 
plated under this resolution. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentlewoman from 
New Mexico [Mrs, Lusk]. bagged 

Mrs. LUSK. Mr. Speaker, I speak on 
behalf of House Resolution 120. We have 
the greatest respect for General Bradley 
and the work he is trying to do, but the 
members of this committee are all new. 
Many of them are veterans just out of 
World War Il. Because we realize that 
the work of this committee will touch the 
lives of more citizens, perhaps, than the 
work of any other committee of this 
House, we feel that the most we can do 
will not be enough to understand the 
problems of our people. For that rea- 
son, we are asking for an opportunity to 
visit various centers and hospitals in or- 
der that we may know first-hand the 

. feeling of the people within those centers 
and hospitals and may take proper ac- 
tion to do the things that they would 
have done. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the remainder of my time to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. VAN 
ZANDT]. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the finest tributes paid this resolu- 
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tion was contained in the statement by 
the gentlewoman from New Mexico [Mrs. 
Lusk] who had three sons in World War 
I, one of whom did not return. When 
the gentlewoman from New Mexico [Mrs. 
Lusk! stands in the well of this House 
and supports this resolution, I feel that 
she speaks for the many mothers and 
fathers of the United States whose sons 
made the supreme sacrifice. 

Mr. Speaker, some years ago it was my 
privilege to serve one of the great vet- 
erans’ organizations of this country as 
its national commander. Immediately 
after concluding my tenure of office I 
was elected to the Congress of the United 
States. As a leader of an organized vet- 
eran group and as a Representative in 
Congress it was my privilege and honor 
to visit every single Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospital within the confines of 
the United States. 

As I visited the veterans at the various 
hospitals and shook their hands I realized 
that I was making a contribution to their 
welfare, by simply listening to their prob- 
lems and giving them words of en- 
couragement. As commander in chief of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States I brought their problems 
to Washington and discussed them with 
such distinguished Members of Congress 
as John McCormack, John Rankin, Royal 
Johnson, now deceased, Mrs. Rogers and 
others. After I was elected to Congress 
and as a member of the House Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Affairs these 
problems were more forcibly presented to 
my colleagues. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas, 

Mr. BURLESON. Which does the 
gentleman think has the greatest oppor- 
tunity really to find out the conditions in 
a veterans’ hospital, the American Le- 
gion or an investigating committee of 
this Congress? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The major veteran 
organizations are watchdogs over these 
hospitals, and naturally are of great as- 
sistance in handling complaints of pa- 
tients. However, a congressional inves- 
tigating committee has the knack of se- 
curing factual information that ordi- 
narily would be withheld by patients. 

Mr. BURLESON. Will the gentleman 
yield for an observation? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Surely. 

Mr. BURLESON. I say this very 
meekly and I say it very humbly, and per- 
haps I will never be put on a commit- 
tee to make a tour of the country on an 
investigation, but I have seen some ‘con- 
gressional investigations overseas of this, 
that, and the other, and I have seen some 
congressional investigating committees— 
please understand me; this is not too 
critical—that never found out a great 
deal about what they were looking at. 
If I were going out to make an investi- 
gation of anything I would spend about 
3 weeks. I would really know what I was 
looking for. I would not walk down the 
hall of a hospital—— 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yielded for a 
question. 

Mr. BURLESON. I thank the gen- 
tleman very much. I am sorry to take 
that much time, 
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Mr. VAN ZANDT. In my humble opin- 
ion one of the greatest contributions we 
could make to the welfare of veterans in 
hospitals is to support this resolution and 
thereby make possible inspection tours 
of Veterans’ Administration hospitals by 
members of the House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. : 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. KEARNEY. While we are speak- 
ing about investigating committees, let 
us be fair on this subject. Is it not true 
that while the gentleman was in the 
South Pacific many investigating com- 
mittees came out there to investigate him 
and his comrades? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. That is right. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Is it not true that the 
House Committee on the Territories and 
other committees have gone around the 
country and other places in the world 
making their own investigations? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. That is correct. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Just as in the case of 
the Inspector General of the Army, it is 
the duty of this committee to be prop- 
erly advised as to what is going on in 
these hospitals and the regional offices. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. It has not been so 
many months ago that I was ordered by 
my commanding officer to proceed to 
Manila and there act as an aide to a 
congressional committee investigating - 
conditions in the Philippines, then under 
the command of the greatest soldier that 
ever lived, Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 
So, investigations are nothing new or 
novel, and an investigation of these hos- 
pitals will prove of practical value by 
providing veterans with a real remedy 
for any just complaint. 

If amendments were in order, I would 
propose that Members of the House who 
visit the various hospitals should talk to 
the boys and learn their problems. At 
the same time it would be a good idea to 
take along some cigars, cigarettes, and 
candy, and in general have an enjoyable 
visit with the boys. Such a spirit of 
comradeship would prove a stimulating 
tonic and of real value to the veterans 
and Members of Congress. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. A 
Member going through the hospital will 
also be able to find out whether any doc- 
tors or surgeons stay after 4 o’clock or on 
Saturday and Sunday so that they can 
perform emergency work if an emer- 
gency should arise. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The gentlewoman 
is correct. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
favor of this resolution. Recognizing 
that the duty of the Congress is to see 
that all veterans are properly represented 
before the Government departments, I 
believe that such a resolution as this will 
bring about better relations between the 
veteran and his Government. I have no 
doubt that the Veterans’ Administration 
itself would have no objection to an in- 
spection of its operation and this resolu- 
tion calls for exactly that. 


Mr. 
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The Congress of the United States, act- 
ing for all the people of the country, 
has provided so enlightened a program 
for the relief of those who have defended 
this Nation in time of war that we are 
admired throughout the world. We have 
indeed attempted to show our gratitude 
for the sacrifices which our fighting men 
have made. 

It is, then, our duty to see that the laws 
which the Congress has enacted are 
properly administered. It is our duty 
to see that every veteran is permitted to 
enjoy every privilege and right which 
has been granted him by his grateful 
Government. 

I am one of those who feel that the 

Veterans’ Administration is inefficient. 
So large an undertaking as this, expend- 
ing billions of dollars annually, is bound 
to make mistakes and to be cumbersome 
in some parts of its operation, and this 
Congress, by the passage of this resolu- 
tion, can smooth out those inefficiencies 
and bring about, not only better service 
to those who deserve it, but better Gov- 
ernment and a more economical ad- 
ministration of the functions of this 
department. 
- I take the liberty at this time of call- 
ing to your attention several specific 
cases of inefficiency and maladminis- 
tration in order to show to you gentle- 
men that this tremendous operation is 
stumbling over itself in failing to carry 
out the duties as provided in the legisla- 
tion previously enacted by the Congress. 
Let me tell you a few instances where- 
in the veterans in my section, justifiably, 
complain of inexcusable delays. Here 
is one. A student at a theological col- 
lege within my district entered that col- 
lege in September of last year. Although 
he has tried every possible way to get his 
allowance he has never received one an- 
swer to the number of letters he has 
written to the Dallas veterans’ office. 
He wrote to me on March 3 that he was 
still being accorded this same sort of 
treatment, appealing for help. His Gov- 
ernment has allotted to him $90 per 
month and he has received not one cent 
for the last 6 months. Is this what Con- 
gress intended? Let me give you another 
illustration. 

In May 1946 a veteran within my dis- 
trict signed up to take advantage of 
the on-the-job training prugram. Al- 
though this man, who had spent 43 
months in the jungles of the Southwest 
Pacific, had importuned repeatedly the 
Veterans’ Administration for payment 
of his subsistence, he has not yet received 
one check; and, gentlemen, he began 
his on-the-job training in May of *946. 
The company was approved and other 
veterans who were working alongside 
this man were receiving their monthly 
allowances. 

Mr. Speaker, I could give dozens of il- 
lustrations, but let me conclude with this 
final example of the inefficiency of the 
Dallas veterans’ office. A young veteran 
who is receiving on-the-job training ap- 
pealed to me in a letter dated February 
8 to assist him in securing the full pay- 
ment to which he was entitled. The 
Veterans’ Administration had failed, over 
a@ period of 4 months, to make satisfac- 
tory adjustment of his allowance. On 
February 12 I wired the Dallas office and 
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requested a report. Gentlemen, -to this 
very hour I have not received an answer 
to that telegram. Is not a Member of 
Congress entitled to at least the courtesy 
of an acknowledgment of his communi- 
cation? 

I have experienced just such delays in 
many previous communications and have 
been compeiled to appea! to the officials 
of the Veterans’ Administration here in 
an effort to get information on specific 
cases which have arisen in my district. 

Let me conclude by assuring the Mem- 
bers of this Hotise that I do not in any 
way criticize Gen. Omar Bradley. He 
is doing a very good job, and my purpose 
in supporting this resolution is to assist 
him in performing a better job and to 
provide for the veterans, not only in my 
district, but throughout the Nation, that 
service to which they are duly entitled. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the reso- 
lution. _ 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Brown] yield for a par- 
liamentary inquiry? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I do not yield, 
Mr. Speaker. I have moved the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LEWIS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two in- 
stances and include a newspaper article 
in each instance. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana asked 
enud was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include an 
article from the Progressive of March 
3, 1947, by Richard Neuberger. 

Mr. McDOWELL asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFrAuvER] is recognized 
for 45 minutes. 

BETTER COOPERATION NECESSARY BE- 
TWEEN LEGISLATIVE AND EXECUTIVE 
BRANCHES OF GOVERNMENT 
Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, it 

seems to me that since the United States 
is obviously now in the position where 
it must assume more and more leadership 
in the international field and we, the 
Congress, are being called upon to es- 
tablish and deal with international policy 
to an extent that this country has never 
known before, we should examine our 
congressional procedure to see whether 
we are really equipped properly as a leg- 
islative body to adequately handle the 
problems being thrust upon us. 

On the domestic front, there is great 
need for better understanding between 
the legislative and executive branches 
of our Government. Several days ago 
I read an editorial by Marquis Childs in 
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the Washington Post. I would like to 
read the first two paragraphs. It says: 

Underlying nine-tenths of the confusion 
and conflict in Washington today is one cen- 
tral, paramount fact that almost no one 
speaks about or thinks about. It is almost as 
though a deliberate conspiracy existed to 
prevent us from considering it. 

When the two corollary powers, executive 
and legislative, are divided between oppos- 
ing parties, the machine of government stalls. 
This has happened again and again and 
again. Yet we register a kind of puzzled 
and hurt surprise that all is not harmony 
and progress on the Potomac. 


For many, many years there has been 
evident need and advocacy of some pro- 
cedure which will bridge the gap between 
Capitol Hill and the other end of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. Even when the Execu- 
tive and the legislative members of our 
Government are of the same party, 
bickerings and differences between the 
legislative and the Executive commence 
very soon after the inauguration. I be- 
lieve that regardless of whether we have 
a Democrat or a Republican in the White 
House, or whether we have Republican 
control or Democratic: control of the 
Congress,, Members of both branches 
sincerely and earnestly. want to make 
the Government work efficiently for the 
best interests of America. Nowadays it 
is imperative that Government function 
smoothly, In this way we can take our 
place of effective leadership in world 
affairs. Both of the political parties are 
devoted to thosertwo objects. -We know 
that the time comes when there is lack 
of understanding and differences be- 
tween the President and the Congress, 
regardless of whether or not there is a 
person of the same party in the White 
House as in control of the Congress. 
For many years I have been advocating 
a proposal which I think will do much 
to bring about closer cooperation and 
understanding between the President 
and the Congress. Now that we do have 
a situation which I think has occurred 
some 28 times in our history, of divided 
responsibility between: the Presidency 
and one or the other Houses of Con- 
gress, it seems to me it is all the more 
important that we try to devise ways 
and means to come to a better under- 
standing and better working together 
with our national program. 

The proposal that I have made this 
year, as in several years past, is for a so- 
called report-and-cuestioning period. It 
is contained in House Resolution 17, 
Under that proposal it is provided that 
once every week, or at least every 2 
weeks, there should be set aside not more 
than 2 hours on the floor of the House 
for some legislative committee of the 
House to have the opportunity of in- 
viting a Cabinet member or a top ad- 


ministrator to appear in the Chamber 


of the House to answer questions pre- 
viously submitted to him by the legis- 
lative committee which issued the in- 
vitation. The first half of the time 
would be devoted to the Cabinet mem- 
ber answering written questions previ- 
ously submitted, and the second half 
consumed by questions from the floor. 
The chairman of the committee and the 
ranking minority member would control 
the time for asking questions. 
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The Rules Committee would fix the 
order of appearance, in the event more 
than one request was pending. 

Here is an example of how this pro- 
gram would operate: Suppose when Sec- 
retary Marshall returns from Moscow, 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House should feel it important that his 
message be heard by all the Members of 
the House and such Members of the Sen- 
ate as might wish to come over. Under 
this proposal the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee would contact Secretary Marshall, 
arrange a time, ane discuss the agenda. 
They would prepare questions to be 
printed in the Recorp 2 days before the 
hearing. On the date of his appearance, 
one-half cf the allotted time, whether it 
were 1 hour or 2 hours, would be taken 
by the Secretary in a discussion of 
the questions furnished him or agreed 
upon by him with the members of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee. After his 
report, the members of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, or any Member of the 
House, by securing permission from the 
chairman or the ranking minority mem- 
ber, could ask him supplemental ques- 
tions which, however, must be germane 
to the preceding discussion. It would 
not; be a period of heckling. If an im- 
proper question were asked, since the 
Cabinet member came voluntarily, he 
would not have to answer it. The 
Speaker could rule the question out of 
order as not being germane. A point of 
order could be made by any Member to 
an improper question. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. 

Mr. HALLECK. Does not that state- 
ment indicate that the members of the 
executive department would tell us just 
what they wanted to tell us and nothing 
else? Does it not follow what they prob- 
ably are doing now, telling us what they 
want us to know and not telling us what 
they do not want us to hear? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. i do not think that 
would be the result at all. What I had 
reference to as an improper question was 
a question for heckling purposes or some- 
thing entirely aside from the point of 
discussion. I have in mind, of course, 
that in the case of Secretary Marshall 
there would perhaps be some matters in- 
volving national security that it would 
be proper for him to refuse to answer in 
a@ public appearance. 

I am certain that these would be pe- 
riods of real cooperation between the 
Cabinet officer and the Members of 
Congress. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. I have felt many 
times during my service in the Congress 
that we have been required to legislate 
in a vacuum, particularly insofar as leg- 
islation dealing with our foreign affairs 
was concerned 

I am convinced that for us to know 
more about what is going on and what 
is really before us would be helpful 
in arriving at the right solution. Does 
the gentleman believe, however, having 
regard to the present controversies and 
difficu:ties that seem to be coming up 
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to confront us, that General Marshall 
would feel it proper for him to respond 
to inquiries that might be addressed to 
him in respect to the problems involved 
in our foreign affairs at this time? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am glad the gen- 
tleman asked that question. I believe 
General Marshall appreciates the fact 
that the foreign policy of the United 
States is one that must be understood 
and participated in by Members of both 
the Senate and the House. No foreign 
policy can long last unless it has public 
support and implementation from the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. And an indication, I may say to the 
gentleman from Indiana, of the way I 
think Secretary Marshall would respond 
to an invitation of this kind can be found 
in whet Genera] Marshall did during the 
war. The gentleman will recall that on 
two, if not three, occasions, General Mar- 
shall in connection with the conduct of 
the war and the necessity of congres- 
sional understanding of what was being 
done, and of congressional support of 
the war effort, even went to the extent 
of arranging meetings in the auditorium 
of the Library of Congress. I am sure 
the gentleman attended those meetings. 
General Marshall spoke on those occa- 
sions, as did General Eisenhower, Sec- 
retary Stimson, Under Secretary and 
later Secretary Patterson: Who were 


the audience they had on those occa-— 


sions? They were Members of Congress 
who were eager to know what the over- 
all picture was. These leaders of our 
war effort were anxious that the Mem- 
bers of Congress should have a full and 
complete picture. 

The only trouble on those occasions 
was they told us exactly what they 
wanted us to hear. We were more or 
less like school children sitting there to 
get the message. We had no opportu- 
nity of talking with them before the 
discussior. and suggesting matters we 
wanted them to discuss or of asking 
questions during the course of the dis- 
cussion. How much better it would be 
to have them appear here in our own 
forum and for us to have an opvortunity 
to participate. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. I wanted to point out 
just the point the gentleman has made, 
and that is that in these very interest- 
ing meetings which General Marshall 
conducted during the war there was no 
opportunity to ask questions. Also, I 
want to point out that often if there 
had been such opportunity, there would 
have been no possibility for the public 
to know what his answers were. This 
system has_ worked in parliamentary 
countries right through the war. When 
questions were legitimately embarrass- 
ing, those questions were not answered. 
On the other hand, when perfectly 
proper questions were asked and when 
cabinet members in other countries 
avoided those questions, the public knew 
about that. Very often that cabinet 
member had to come around and explain 
what the answer was and also why he 
had not answered. If- the gentleman 
will indulge me a moment further, I 
would appreciate it. 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. I am happy to in- 
dulge the gentleman as long as he wishes. 
The gentleman and I have discussed this 
matter a long time, and I feel it is really 
his idea, that he is really the sponsor 
of a proposal of this kind. _He saw and 
expressed the need of a plan like this 
long before I did. I hope the gentleman 
will take the lead in its sponsorship. 

Mr. VORYS. The gentleman flatters 
me. I have long been interested in this 
proposal, and while I was interested in 
it at previous sessions of Congress, I feel 
it is of great importance at the present 
session of Congress when each of the 
Cabinet members would be of one party 
and when the control on the Hill is in 
the other party. It is true that such 
a question period would give the Cabinet 
officer a chance to tell his side of the 
story to all of the Congress at once and 
to the country as well. Now, that is a 
good thing, because it would save that 
Cabinet officer’s time in running around 
to as many as eight or nine different 
committee hearings in the period of a 
week, as has been the case in certain 
instances in the past. This procedure 
would save the time of the Cabinet of- 
ficer in answering questions of general 
interest to Congressmen and to their 
constituents. In the first place, it 
would save the time of repeated con- 
gressional hearings and, in the second 
place, it would save his time spent in 
conferences with Congressmen and Sen- 
ators and on the phone answering their 
questions. So it would be of advantage 
to the Cabinet officer, and I am sure he 
would take advantage of it to tell his 
views in this public and important way. 
On the other hand, it would be of great 
advantage, it.seems to me, to those of 
us,.who might not appreciate or under- 
stand or agree with the point of view 
of the:Cabinet officer. It would give us 
a chance to get his answers in public; 
and then it would give us the opportu- 
nity later on, possibly on the same day, 
to give our comments on his answers. 
In this way you would have a tighter, 
more adequate system for the exchange 
of views between Capito] Hill and the 
executive departments, which would be 
of great benefit to the Republic. 

Of course, if this system were insti- 
tuted, we might have some few members 
who would try to take undue advantage 
of it. It is a possibility, although I hope 
an improbable one, that there might be 
publicity seekers who would attempt un- 
duly to put a Cabinet officer or other 
Government official on the spot in an 
unfair way. There would be two rem- 
edies in case such a situation arose. One 
would be the remedy which I understand 
the gentleman’s proposal provides, and 
that is that the Speaker would interrupt 
or would stop an obviously improper 
question, or that the Cabinet officer 
would himself refuse to answer it. 

There would be a second remedy, how- 
ever, for improper or unfair questions, 
and that would be the remedy of public 
opinion. When you get this arrange- 
ment going you will find that the Amer- 
ican people who appreciate the spirit of 
fair play in any sort of public discus- 
sion would be quick to resent and show 
their resentment if a Member of Con- 
gress acted unfairly. I firmly believe that 
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the American public and the press and 
the radio commentators would be just as 
quick to resent and to show their resent- 
ment if a Cabinet officer took unfair ad- 
vantage of his position here on the floor. 
So that not only in the rules that the 
gentleman has set up, but in traditions, 
customs, and precedents that would be 
established almost immediately, you 
would have the sort of exchange that 
goes on during the question period, for 
instance, in the British Parliament, 
where several matters are cleaned up in 
a short time, with a saving of time to 
the Cabinet officials, furnishing great 
clarification to the Members of Parlia- 
ment sitting there, and explaining the 
many situations to the public. I cer- 
tainly feel that this is an experiment 
worth trying. 

I ask the gentleman to forgive this 
long interruption. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I want to say to 
the gentleman that I am glad he made 
his excellent contribution to this dis- 
cussion. Iam sure that the Members of 
Congress will be greatly interested in the 
viewpoint of the gentleman from Ohio. 
We all recognize that he is one of the 
leading authorities on congressional pro- 
cedures in the Congress. 

Let us examine some of the other rea- 
sons why a plan like this should be 
adopted. In these days there are many 
great issues with which the Congress has 
to deal. They transcend the interest of 
any one committee. There are matters 
of foreign affairs, as well as matters relat- 
ing to taxes. Even today we passed a 
resolution to investigate the Veterans’ 
Administration. Would it not be a very 
healthy thing if the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, under proper rules, could 
have General Bradley come here and dis- 
cuss the veterans’ rehabilitation program 
and ask him just what is being done? 
You know, it is impossible for the Mem- 
bers of Congress, or most of them, to at- 
tend all of the committee meetings of 
their own committee, let alone going 
to the 15 or 16 other committees to 
hear matters of great public concern 
which may be brought out by witnesses 
testifying before them. We need some 
method here where the Members of the 
House can keep currently advised of the 
position of the Government and the 
plans of the departments on these great 
issues that transcend the jurisdiction of 
any one committee. There is no way 
that we can do that now. The best 
thing we can do is try to read the com- 
mittee hearings. Well, you cannot read 
all of the committee hearings. That is 
a physical impossibility. The hearings 
on an appropriation bill, with 1,000 or 
2,000 pages of fine print, is an example. 
If you read all of them, you might have a 
pretty good picture of what some par- 
ticular department or section downtown 
is doing. But we might as well recog- 
nize the physical limitations. It cannot 
be done. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama. 

Mr. HOBBS. The gentleman is mak- 
ing a very illuminating end wise, and, 
to my mind, a statesmanlike statement, 
and I hate to interrupt. But I do so 
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merely to request, as I have in the past, 
the privilege of associating myself with 
his remarks by saying a fervent amen. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the gentle- 
man. That is substantial support and 
assistance, which I am glad to have. 
The views of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama carry great weight. 

The other method by which we are 
supposed to keep advised of what the 
departments are doing is through the 
reading of the annual reports filed with 
the Congress by the various departments. 
I have been here almost 8 years. I must 
say that I have never read any one of 
the great voluminous annual reports, 
resembling a Sears, Roebuck catalog. 
And, besides, they are post mortems. In 
those reports the administrators tell 
pretty much what they want to tell about 
how their department has been con- 
ducted. The crying need of the Con- 
gress of the United States is for some 
method to keep currently advised of 
problems, policies, difficulties, and plans 
of the executive agencies of our Govern- 
ment. This is the best method I know 
of doing that. If we try this method and 
it does not work, we do not have to issue 
any invitations. But certainly let us at 
least give it a trial. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a further mat- 
ter of importance that this procedure 
would affect. The gentleman from Ohio 
referred to it. We must recognize that 
during the years Congress has lost some 
prestige. Look at almost any newspaper 
and you see where a Cabinet member has 
had a press conference. What that Cab- 
inet officer said at his press conference— 
and I am not blaming him—usually takes 
the headlines. But you have to go to 
the inside pages to find out what went 
on in the two great Houses of Congress. 
Yet the Congress is supposed to be the 
predominant branch of our Government. 
If we could have occasions of report and 
question period, the great news to the 
Nation would come from the Halls of 
Congress and not from the press confer- 
ences of the members of the executive 
departments. On the occasions of these 
periods the galleries would be packed, 
the newspapers and the radios would 
carry full reports about what took place 
on the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives. It would do much to help restore 
the prestige and the standing of the 
Congress of the Tinited States. 

Mr. VORYS. If the gentleman will 
indulge me further, may I call attention 
to one way in which this might improve 
relations between the Hill and the de- 
partments? Possibly the gentleman is 
going to comment on it. If, as, and 
when questions are presented in advance 


. for answer by the Cabinet official, in 


many instances he gives the answers in- 
formally in advance to the Member, or 
he explains in advance why it would be 
difficult to give a full answer. The whole 
matter is then cleared up before it ever 
gets to the floor. That is the way the 
system operates in parliamentary coun- 
tries that use this system, in that many 
of the questions which are propounded 
are not reached on the floor because they 
have already been disposed of to the sat- 
isfaction of the Member and of the offi- 
cial. On the other hand, if the questions 
are of such a nature that both the Mem- 
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ber and the official feel that a statement 
should be made on them that can also 
be done. By this system every Member 
of Congress will be sure that his ques- 
tion will get attention right at the top 
of any department, instead of having 
many of the questions on routine mat- 
ters go to the departments and be kicked 
around in the mail there for some time 
before some assistant down the line gets 
around to answering them. 

While the gentleman has been dis- 
cussing questions of momentous import 
which might be answered by means of 
this system, I think it would be wise to 
bear in mind that many details of gov- 
ernment and many criticisms of depart- 
mental action could be cleaned up in 
this way: First, by making sure that they 
would get attention by the official in- 
volved; and, second, by being explained 
and answered here on the floor of the 
House. And if the answer is not satis- 
factory, then it would be time for the 
Congress to take action, which, of course, 
is the fundamental reason why the dis- 
cussion period would be so important. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The gentleman is 
entirely correct, and I again thank him. 

I think this also would be true. Sup- 
pose the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
was going to ask General Bradley to ap- 
pear on the floor of the House 2 weeks 
hence. That fact would be known. Any 
Member of the House would have an op- 
portunity of filing questions with the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. On the 
basis of those questions, the general dis- 
cussion would be decided. 

Also I would pcint out that the ques- 
tions which would not be asked would 
be in the files of the committee which 
would be turned over to General Brad- 
ley. He would see that the Member who 
wanted information and had filed the 
question with the committee obtained the 
information that was desired. It would 
do away with many of the difficulties 
which cause so much friction between 
the Cabinet members and the Congress. 

T also call attention to the very whole- 
some effect that this would have on the 
Cabinet members and the administrators. 
It would be like the situation with refer- 
ence to bank examiners. The bank offi- 
cial keeps his house in order because he 
knows the bank examiner is eventually 
going to come around. He may not come 
this month or he may not come for 6 
months, but sooner or later he is going to 
come and examine the condition of the 
bank. So it is with an sdministrator. 
He might not be called for 6 months or a 
year, and he would not know when Con- 
gress was going to invite him to come to 
the floor of the House to give an ac- 
counting of his administration of the 
program laid out by the Congress and to 
explain how he is carrying out the con- 
gressional intent as contained in the 
legislation of the Congress. So he would 
keep his house in good. order. 

What I am going to say now is not 
with reference to any Cabinet member. 
We have a very splendid Cabinet. But 
Presidents would be even more careful 
in the selection of Cabinet members if 
such members were called to give reports 
here on the floor of the House. He would 
have to secure very able men. If they 
did not know their business and make a 
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good impression, it would reflect on the 
administration of the President. Fur- 
thermore, Cabinet members would have 
to be well versed in the business of their 
departments before coming to the Coi- 
gress or make a poor showing. They 
would have to decide policy matters. If 
the President had not decided matters of 
policy on his level, the matters would 
have to be attended to before a Cabinet 
member came before the Congress. I 
think a great deal of value is secured by 
face-to-face meetings. Any arrange- 
ment where we have an opportunity of 
seeing the man who administers the laws 
we have passed, and where they have an 
opportunity of seeing and talking with 
us, will result in public good. It would 
give us an opportunity to let them know 
what we think about the way they are 
administering the law we had passed, 
the viewpoints of our constituents, by the 
questions asked. There is no easy way of 
bringing Members of Congress and Cabi- 
net members together under our present 
arrangement. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. I had occasion some 
time ago to talk to one of the Cabinet 
officers about this proposal and asked 
him what he thought of it. He thought 
it was very good. He said he thought 
it would eliminate from the service 
any official who was not able to talk 
and give a good accounting of his ce- 
partment, whether he could make a 
speech or not; anyone who was unable 
to express himself, man to man, before 
a group. He also said that if this be- 
came tradition it would probably result 
in more former Members of Congress 
being selected for such positions because 
of their ability to explain their ways on 
the floor. I pose this opinion for con- 
sideration in this matter. I feel sure 
the gentleman will agree with me that 
if one result was that our officials become 
more and more those who were former 
Members of Congress and who knew the 
ways of Congress, that might be a very 
good thing. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I will say to the gen- 
tleman I think any Cabinet member who 
really wanted to do his job well, who ap- 
preciates, as he would have to appre- 
ciate, that he can do a bette: job if he 
gets along with Congress, will be very 
happy to accept an invitation to come 
here to explain his department and 
any difficulties he may be having, and to 
give information on the floor of this 
House. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not an innovation. 
It can be done without a constitutional 
amendment. It is nota party matter. It 
does not seek to place executive officials 
under undue domination. It does not 
seek to give them any dominance over 
us. It is a simple provision that would 
enable us to have a face-to-face discus- 
sion with the men who are enforcing the 
laws we make. It would result in much 
good to the Congress and much good to 
the members of the executive depart- 
ment and to the Nation. 

More than 200 daily newspapers have 
carried favorable editorials supporting 
this plan. Here are three recent ones. 
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The New York Herald Tribune of Jan- 
uary 8, 1947: 
A QUESTION PERIOD IN CONGRESS 


To many students of American Govern- 
ment, the separation between the legislative 
and executive branches has seemed too sharp. 
The chief check which Congress now has on 
how its will is carried out comes from formal 
written reports. These naturally stress what 
the executive thinks important and impres- 
sive, but not necessarily what the legislators 
may want to know. Congress’ contact even 
with the Chief Executive is a one-way affair. 
The President sends messages, reports on the 
State of the Union. There is no equivalent 
of the British Parliament's question and an- 
swer period, when the legislators may ask di- 
rectly what they want to know about the 
state of any particular affair. 

Estes Kerauver, Representative from Ten- 
nessee, reports that he is drafting a bill to 
permit Congress to summon any executive ex- 
cept the President to a regular question and 
answer period. His idea is that such sessions 
be held once a week or once in 2 weeks. The 
suggestion is the more interesting coming 
from the Democratic side, because a Repub- 
lican Congress may be expected to have 
searching questions to put to the Democratic 
executive branch. 

A regular period allowing for questionjng 
pertinent to legislation immediately under 
consideration could not substitute entirely 
for time consuming public hearings called by 
congressional committees on projected bills. 
It might, however, preclude the necessity for 
Official testimony retailed by committee-to- 
Congress session. It should speed, or else 
make unnecessary, lengthy congressional in- 
vestigations undertaken on suspicion that 
Congress’ will is not being carried out. It 
would be an interesting, perhaps fruitful, ex- 
periment which might appropriately be fitted 
into the current reorganization. Congress 
should give Mr. Keravuver’s idea really 
thoughtful consideration. 


The Gazette, of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
January 12. 1947: 
LEGISLATIVE AND EXECUTIVE 


What might be described as an adaptation 
of a long-standing British custom is now 
being advocated by Representative KEFAUVER, 
of Tennessee, who says that he is preparing 
a bill which would permit the United States 
Congress to summon any Federal Govern- 
ment executive except the President to regu- 
lar question-and-answer periods in the legis- 
lative branch. Mr. Kerauver, a Democrat, 
evidently is convinced that-such an arrange- 
ment should prove particularly advantageous 
in the present governmental situation where 
the administration is in one party's hands 
and the control of Congress is held by the 
opposite party. “Now, more than ever, there 
has got to be some way of eStablishing com- 
munication between the executive and the 
legislative,” the Tennessee lawmaker de- 
clares. 

Such comniunication, of course, already 
exists in a limited degree. But it is very in- 
direct and very formal, being carried on 
chiefly through written reports and Presi- 
dential messages and committee sessions. 
Representative KeEravuver seems convinced 
that there would be much better understand- 
ing between the executive and legislative 
branches—and perceptibly better govern- 
ment, as a result—if responsible administra- 
tive leaders could be called before Congress 
at stated times to answer questions and pre- 
sent their views on issues of current impor- 
tance. And it certainly does seem that an 
arrangement of this sort would have enough 
benefits to do more than offset whatever in- 
convenience it might cause to busy members 
of the administration. It would enable the 
lawmakers to get first-hand information 
from authoritative executive sources and it 
would also give the administrative officials 
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an opportunity to present their own posi- 
tions on controversial matters. 

There is, to be sure, a fundamental differ- 
ence between the American and the British 
governmental systems which makes the ques- 
tion-and-answer period more naturally ap- 
plicable at London than at Washington. 
The British Premier is not an independently 
elected offiaal, as the American President is. 
He is the parliamentary leader of his own po- 
litical party, and his Cabinet is chosen from 
Parliament itself. The British, in other 
words, make no attempt at that sharp divi- 
sion between executive and legislative au- 
thority which is supposed to be one of the 
main characteristics of our American system. 
Yet, in spite of the official division we have 
here in the United States, the fact remains 
that a working understanding and even fairly 
close cooperation between the two branches 
of Government are often necessary -n prac- 
tice and are so recognized. It should be 
possible to gain the practical benefit of a 
plan like the one Mr. Keravuver advocates 
without really jeopardizing anything of value 
in our division-of-authority principle. 


The Jefferson Republican, of Ranson, 
W. Va.: 

BETTER GOVERNMENT 

The proposal by Representative Kerauver, 
Tennessee Democrat, calling for periodic ses- 
sions between congressional groups and Ex-: 
ecutive appointees can have but the best 
consequences if enacted into law. One of 
the great weaknesses of the republican form 
of government has been the great 4-year 
chasm between the executive branch and 
the legislative branch. 

As a result, Congress very often is com- 
pletely in the dark as to legislative proposals 
emanating from the Executive offices, simply 
because no adequate machinery exists—as it 
exists under the English parliamentary sys- 
tem—to bring Cabinet officers and other 
members of the executive branch, short of 
the President, before Congress so that issues 
may be clarified, debatable points settled, and 
a fuller understanding reached in a face-to- 
face session without reliance upon the pon- 
derous system of official messages and heavy 
state papers. 

Under Mr. Keravuver’s scheme, Cabinet 
officers and others, short of the President 
himself, could be summoned before Congress 
for questioning. They would have the op- 
portunity of explaining their positions rela- 
tive to legislation. In all, Mr. KErauver 
believes it would be helpful. In that belief, 
we concur. 

It has become the vicious habit of late 
for various liberal literary spokesmen in the 
press to belittle the activities of the legisla- 
tive branch of our Government. Members 
of Congress are held up to be a collection of 
boobs and fools who commit glaring and 
ludicrous errors of commission and omis- 
sion. Yet, these same apologists for an 
overpoweringly powerful executive branch of 
the Government fail to explain that when 
Congress pulls a boner it is usually due to its 
ignorance of all the facts in the case, and 
that the executive branch hasn't been tco 
anxious to make the facts public. 

Mr. KEFAUvVER's proposed remedy might cor- 
rect this situation. 


(Mr, Kreravver asked and was granted 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include a number of editorials 
and excerpts.) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TEAGUE (at the request of Mr. 
Lucas) was granted permission to revise 
and extend his remarks in the Recorp 
on the veterans’ question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Smiry of Wisconsin). Under previous 
order of the House, the g om. 
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Ohio [Mr. Jenxrns] is recognized for 20 


minutes. 
IMMIGRATION 


Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I expect to devote the time which has 
been so graciously allotted to me to the 
discussion of a very important subject. 
That subject is immigration. The move- 
ment of people in all countries is the 
story of the development of civilization. 
Human beings and their personal wants 
and inclinations have been the main 
consideration of all governments. Prob- 
ably no government in the history of the 
world has a more illustrious history 
from the standpoint of the movement of 
people than our country has. From 
Christopher Columbus to St. Augustine 
to Jamestown and Plymouth Rock is a 
very short time when we consider the 
whole history of man. And from these 
events up to the present time has taken 
only two or three centuries out of the 
many centuries since creation. Yet, in 
such short time, the greatest nation the 
world has ever seen has grown up to its 
present stature. 

In our early history we welcomed all 
nationalities. But there came a time 
when we were required to protect our- 
selves against undesirables. It was then 
that the United States Government laid 
down the principle—probably for the 
first time in the history of the world— 
that it was an inherent right of every 
country to protect itself against the in- 
flux of other peoples. From this be- 
ginning we established the policy known 
as restrictive immigration. When this 
policy was first invoked we laid down 
literacy tests and health tests, and so 
forth. It soon developed that these tesis 
did not provide sufficient restrictions. In 
spite of these tests over a million two 
hundred thousand immigrants came to 
the United States in 1907. Probably an 
equal number at least came to the coun- 
try illegally, for in the early days the 
illegal entrants about equaled the legal 
entrants. 

When the country really appreciated 
the impact of thissgreat influx we began 
to make preparation for additional re- 
strictions. I shall not engage your atten- 
tion or enter into any detailed discussion 
of these preparations. 

From 1921 to 1924 great strides were 
made from the legislative standpoint in 
this effort to restrict immigration. It 
was then that the policy of national ori- 
gins was adopted. By national origins is 
meant that the population of the coun- 
try in 1790 was surveyed to ascertain 
what percentage owed its origin to Great 
Britain and what percentage to Germany 
and France, and so forth. Quotas were 
fixed in accordance with this policy. An 
over-all figure of 153,000 was set as the 
number of immigrants to be admitted 
lawfully into the countay. For instance, 
Great Britain and all of her provinces 
was given a quota of about 65,000. This 
was by far the largest quota given to any 
group. Since the establishment of this 
policy immigrants have been admitted in 
accordance with these quotas. 

The immigration laws, however, have 
also admitted for temporary purposes un- 
limited numbers beyond the quota. This 
group, such as students, teachers, and 
visitors, is the group that has given our 
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country much trouble because many of 
them have deliberately lost themselves in 
the population, and they and their off- 
spring have populated the country. 

In the early days of immigration en- 
forcement we had here in the Govern- 
ment strong departments on immigration 
and naturalization. These departments 
functioned very efficiently. They were 
handling a completely new business, and 
it is only natural that by the trial and 
error process they developed some loop- 
holes, but at the same time they im- 
proved the service greatly. Those were 
the days when those in authority were 
open and above board with their work 
and when it was possible for any Con- 
gressman to find out what was going on. 

With the development of the country 
the work of these departments grew in 
importance and the personnel grew in 
number and in quality. Today we have 
an immigration force in the field of which 
we have a right to be proud. I wish the 
higher-ups were as dependable. We 
have a border patrol which has made a 
name for itself. 

Bshould like to tell you a little story 
to show you how popular these organi- 
zations were when they were open and 
aboveboard. In our country President 
Coolidge is a synonym for economy. Yet 
when a bill of which I was the author and 
which provided for the expenditure of 
quite a large sum of money came up for 
consideration, Mr. Coolidge gave it his 
O. K. That legislation established a 
principle as to the Immigration Service 
and the border patrol which has later 
been accepted in all departments of the 
Government, I refer to the principle of 
automatic promotions. By reason of 
this legislation to which I refer, the Im- 
migration Department was rehabilitated 
and the border patrol was reestablished 
and put on a sound basis. Mr. Coolidge 
recognized the importance of this work 
and gladly authorized the expenditure of 
what in those days was a tremendous 
sum of money. His judgment has been 
justified in many ways. 

The Roosevelt administration brought 
to immigration a different attitude than 
that which had been assumed by any of 
its predecessors. Roosevelt when he was 
Governor of New York had steadily re- 
fused to cooperate with the immigration 
authorities and he and Secretary Perkins 
proceeded on a policy that to my mind 
has undermined the immigration laws 
and the administration of inimigration 
laws until today it is almost impossible 
for any Congressman to find out any- 
thing about this governmental activity. 

Time will not permit me to go into 
details with reference to these matters 
but I wish to say that a number of Con- 
gressmen have asked me whether there 
are any authentic figures with reference 
to how many persons are unlawfully in 
this country. I have never been able to 
find any answer for this question. In 
fact I am of the opinion that it has been 
the policy of the immigration authori- 
ties in the past 15 years to keep the pub- 
lic in the dark as much and as far as 
possible with reference to immigration 
matters. There is no question but that 
there are tens of thousands of persons in 
this country today who came here illegal- 
ly. I have heard from well-versed stu- 
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dents of immigration that there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons in this 
country who came here illegally. No 
doubt many of these could easily have 
been identified by the Government au- 
thorities if they had been inclined to do 
it. I have no doubt but that this situa- 
tion has at least been passively encour- 
aged by those in authority and by those 
cl responsibility it was to enforce the 
aw. 

I have no personal animosity toward 
any group or any nationality, and while 
I had the honor of being the author of a 
number of laws dealing with this great 
subject I mever have been in favor of 
total restriction of immigration from any 
country from which our immigration has 
been coming regularly, and I would not 
today favor total restriction. But the 
conduct of those who have the responsi- 
bility of the immigration laws has been 
so flagrantly inefficient that a tremen- 
dous sentiment has grown up in this 
country in favor of total restriction. 
Those responsible for this sentiment have 
done a great injustice to the intelligent 
and deserving people of foreign coun- 
tries who might wish to migrate to the 
United States. 

I think that a great mistake was made 
when the Bureau of Immigration and 
Naturalization was abolished and when 
immigration was placea in the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Especially was this true 
when immigration was placed under the 
control of men who were totally out of 
sympathy with it and who were com- 
pletely in favor of letting down the bars 
at every opportunity. In this respect I 
cali upon the Attorney General to refrain 
from the customs and policies of Biddle 
and his gang. By background and by 
training the present Attorney General 
would not naturally proceed in the foot- 
steps of Biddle and his group. I am 
afraid, however, that the policies of Bid- 
die are still the policies of the office force 
of the present Attorney General. I hope 
that the present Attorney General real- 
izes that the sentiment of the American 
people is in favor of sensible and efficient 
restriction. The people are not in favor 
of wholesale importation of all classes of 
people, many of whom will never espouse 
our ideals and many of whom will under- 
mine our theory of government at every 
opportunity. 

Another great blow was suffered by the 
cause of immigration when in the Reor- 
ganization Act by which the Congress 
was recently reorganized the Immigra- 
tion Committee was done away with. 
While for the past few years under the 
Roosevelt-Perkins administration this 
committee did not function as I think 
it should to be in consonance with Amer- 
ican sentiment, still it was an organized 
group of Congressmen in whose respon- 
sibility this great work was vested from 
a legislative standpoint. By the reorgan- 
ization law immigration legislation is 
placed within the jurisdiction of the 
Judiciary Committee. I am in a way 
glad for this change in view of the very 
high standing of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee. A subcommittee of that great 
committee has been appointed to deal 
with immigration legislation. I am sure 
that if that subcommittee will have 
time from its other important duties to 
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function that it will function efficiently. 
I have the greatest respect for the mem- 
bership of that subcommittee and I have 
privately and I do now publicly pledge 
to them my most loyal support. I hope 
that they will do away with the practice 
of the consideration of legislation for the 
relief of individual cases. Under the 
Republican administration we did not 
permit this practice but with*the Roose- 
velt administration the practice devel- 
oped. I did my part by opposing it most 
vigorously but my protests were of no 
avail. In the last few years at least hun- 
dreds of these private bills have been 
acted upon favorably with the result that 
many persons who were undesirable have 
been by congressional action given citi- 
zenship while no doubt there were many 
hundreds who were much more deserving 
who did not have the finances or the so- 
cial standing with which to make legisla- 
tive contact. 

There is a constant and persistent in- 
fluence at work in our country to violate 
the immigration laws in almost every 
conceivable way. No doubt this is due to 
the fact that in the State Department 
and in the Attorney General's office are 
many employees who have persistently 
infiltrated themselves into these Depart- 
mentg so as to encourage this practice of 
unlawful entry into the country. I do 
not charge this directly to the Secretary 
of State nor to the Attorney General ex- 
cept that I say that they could well afford 
to screen their personnel and to ascertain 
who in their Departments are undermin- 
ing the law and in that way undermining 
the Government. I am sure that a care- 
ful screening would develop a large num- 
ber who should be suspended from the 
service immediately. 

Formerly the immigration authorities 
were diligent in their inspection of per- 
sons who came by boat to our shores. 
The law provided a severe penalty against 
steamship companies for bringing to our 
shores undesirable individuals. This 
was a proper policy for few if any aliens 
could come to our land except by boat. 
The steamship companies, in fear of the 

‘fine of $1,000 for each violation, soon 
found it profitable to obey the law. They 
still obey the law largely through fear of 
the penalty. The airplane companies 
are also bound to obey this law. How- 
ever, they are now planning to change 
the law. 

There is presently a committee of 11 
members headed by Harry G. Tarrington, 
Director of International Activities Serv- 
ice, Foreign Office of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration, making a survey of 
19 major airports throughout the Nation 
with a view of simplifying entry require- 
ments for passengers and freight. The 
general purpose may be well founded 
since there is, no doubt, useless red tape 
that has from time to time been put into 
effect by regulations, administrative or- 
ders, and other forms of directives, but: 

The air lines, and apparently from 
press reports, also this committee, are 
taking this occasion to recommend what 
appears to be destruction of the purpose 
of our immigration laws. Some of the 
proposals of the air lines, approved at 
least in press interviews by this commit- 
tee, must not be allowed to be enacted 
into law. 
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They propose that the word “immi- 
grant” be substituted for the word “alien” 
in section 3 of the Immigration Act of 
February 5, 1917. To do this would de- 
prive our Immigration Service of the 
power to refuse admission to this coun- 
try of such classes as idiots, imbeciles, in- 
sane persons, chronic alcoholics, prosti- 
tutes, criminals, persons who advocate 
the overthrow by force or violence of the 
Government of the United States, and 
several other such classes of excluded 
aliens if they were asking to come-here 
temporarily as nonimmigrants.. _Inci- 
dentally, nonimmigrants make up the 
major portion of our alien travel. This 
would appear also to deprive the Immi- 
gration Service of the right to deport 
such classes since they are now deported 


from this country, if found to be here, on, 


the ground that they were a member of 
an excluded class at the time of entry. 
This Congress and especially the sub- 
committee of the Judiciary Committee of 
the House should give careful attention 
to this matter. 

Another proposal is to put. the permit 
issuing authority—consuls—and the ex- 
amining authority—immigration inspec- 
tors—in the same department. In 
other words, transfer the immigration 
inspectors to the State Department. 
This would reduce our Immigration Serv- 
ice to a “rubber stamp” agency since ob- 
viously the State Department would 
never permit an official below the rank 
of consul—visa-issuing authority—to 
seriously question the acts of his su- 
perior. If this is to be done, we may as 
well do away with that part of the Im- 
migration Service whose duties are the 
examination of aliens arriving in the 
United States, for its usefulness in ex- 
cluding the undesirables will have van- 
ished in thin air. 

I again most respectfully call upon 
Tom Clark, the Attorney General, not to 
permit those in his Department who are 
inclined to let down the bar at every op- 
portunity to put over the program of the 
airplane companies unless it can be justi- 
fied from every angle. He should not 
give too much heed to the clamor of any 
special-interest group. 

In summary, the air lines propose that 
the responsibility for predetermining an 
alien’s right to apply for admission to the 
United States rests solely with the em- 


bassies and consulates. Under present. 


laws and regulations nonimmigrant or 
passport visas are valid in most instances 
for a period of 1 year. Do they want us 
to welcome a bank robber with open 
arms to our country if he got a visa in 
January and did not rob the bank until 
February, or the person who became 
afflicted with a loathsome and contagious 
disease after getting his visa from a con- 
sul? Many of the cases where the Im- 
migration Service refuses admission of 
aliens to the United States are from in- 
stances originating or their origin ascer- 
tained after consular officials had 
already granted them a visa. To de- 
stroy the right of immigration officers to 
exclude nonimmigrants in possession of 
a visa would let many undesirable aliens 
into the United States who are not now 
eligible for admission regardless of 
whether or not they have a visa. 
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In this connection the subject of sea- 
men has been carefully avoided since the 
proposals are presented by air lines, but 
the proposed revision would also appear 
to effect seamen. Does anyone believe 
for one minute that a United States con- 
sul examines all of the crew members of 
such vessels as the Queen Mary, the 
Queen Elizabeth, and, in fact, all of the 
ships coming to our ports? Certainly 
not. For a fee he places a visa stamp 
on the.crew list. The only examination 
given these people by the Government 
of the United States is by immigration 
officers. These proposals would appear 
to tie the hands of the immigration offi- 
cer completely from two standpoints. 
First, the seaman would have a visa since 
the crew list of foreign ships are re- 
quired to be. visaed. Second, by chang- 
ing the word “alien” to “immigrant,” the 
exclusion. of this class would be im- 
possible under section 3 of the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1917 because seamen are one 
of the classes of nonimmigrants, and if 
the act applied only to immigrants they 
could not be examined with reference to 


_all of these basic reasons for exclusion 


from admission to the United States. 

The air lines point out in the prologue 
of their agenda that the laws and regu- 
lations not only of the United States 
but throughout the world should be 
streamlined and made more uniform 
both as to the text and application, in 
order to avoid continued vexatious and 
expensive delays in the ‘transportation 
of passengers and cargo by air. Yet, 
their recommendations do not appear to 
have the purpose of eliminating the un- 
essential work which really would speed 
up travel, but rather to relieve the trans- 
portation companies of all penalties and 
obligations under the immigration laws. 

They propose, at the top of page 8 in 
their agenda, that transportation com- 
panies be accorded the opportunity to 
correct manifest errors upon arrival in 
the United States, and at the same time 
the $10 fine for manifest errors be elim- 
inated. Passenger manifests in compli- 
ance with the laws of Congress are nec- 
essarily rather long since quite a bit of 
information is essential. To present 
these manifests to the transportation 
lines for correction of errors after pas- 
sengers have arrived in the United States 
instead of immigration inspectors cor- 
recting them at the time of examination 
of the passengers certainly would not 
expedite or in any way facilitate the 
entry of their passengers. 

The air lines further propose that suf- 
ficient numbers of immigration inspec- 
tors be assigned to designated ports of 
entry to furnish all year 24-hour-a-day 
coverage for inspection and clearance of 
international passengers, and that the 
transportation companies not be respon- 
sible for the payment of overtime for air- 
craft arriving at designated ports of en- 
try regardless of arrival time, whether 
on, or behind schedule; and that un- 
scheduled aircraft which arrive at des- 
ignated ports of entry at a time when 
immigration inspectors are on duty not 
be subject to overtime payment. At the 
present time we are making every pos- 
sible effort to reduce the Government 
expenditures and reduce the number of 
Federal employees to the bare essentials 
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to carry on the necessary functions of 
Government. To place immigration in- 
spectors 24 hours a day every day in the 
year at all international airports would 
enormously increase the number of im- 
migration inspectors required. In 
Miami, Fla., alone there are four ap- 
proved international airports. The 
greater volume of travel comes through 
the Thirty-sixth Airport. I was informed 
in that office that the approved seaplane 
base at Dinner Key frequently did not 
have an international arrival for a week 
or more at a time, and that arrivals at 
night hours are very irregular at two of 
the other approved airports. If we fol- 
lowed the recommendation of these air 
lines we would have to place immigration 
inspectors at these places on a 24-hour 
basis, 365 days a year, to twiddle their 
thumbs the great majority of their 
time, in order to save the transportation 
company from having to pay an inspec- 
tor who has performed his tour of duty 
one-half day’s pay for each 2 hours of 
work when called out during hours after 
5 p. m. and before 8 a. m., or 2 days’ pay 
on Sundays or holidays. 

Our laws at the present time provide 
for absolutely free immigration inspec- 
tions of scheduled planes which arrive 
within an hour of their scheduled time, 
regardless of the day or night, Sunday or 
holiday, with no charge whatsoever for 
inspection by the Immigration Service. 
For those that are not scheduled, they 
may easily avoid overtime payments by 
arriving between the hours of 8 a. m. and 
5 p. m, on weekdays. I see no reason 
that the Government should employ a 
greater number of immigration inspec- 
tors in those instances where the law 
provides that such charges may be made. 

There are, as I said before, some pro- 
posals that appear to be sound, but they 
may be put into effect without legisla- 
tion. For instance, the air lines ask 
why it takes 8 weeks to get a decision 
on an appeal of an excluded alicn. The 
laws now provide that when at the time 
of arrival an alien is believed to be in- 
admissible to the United States he shall 
be held for a hearing before a board of 
special inquiry composed of three mem- 
bers. If he is excluded by this board 
and does not appeal, he should be im- 
mediately deported. If he dogs appeal, 
the record in his case is transcribed and 
forwarded to the Board of Immigration 
Appeals for final decision. I am told 
that the record in these cases is reviewed 
first by the officer in charge of the port, 
then it is forwarded to the office of the 
district director of immigration where it 
is again reviewed; it is then forwarded to 
the office of the Commissioner of Immi- 
gration in Philadelphia, where it is again 
reviewed; it is then forwarded to the 
Board of Immigration Appeals in Wash- 
ington, where it is again reviewed and a 
final decision made. No wonder the alien 
waits 8 weeks and the transportation 
companies complain about detention 
charges. Congress did not pass any law 
requiring all that review, and they do not 
need to change any laws to eliminate it. 

Our laws regulating immigration are 
all right—all we need is sensible enforce- 
ment of them. 
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I can say the same for the border 
patrolmen. This department has im- 
proved its efficiency greatly, and is 
manned by men of courage and ability. 
Their work during the war in ferreting 
out undesirable and alien enemies was 
of a very high order. It is rumored that 
it is the purpose of those in high author- 
ity to turn over the work of the border 
patrol to the FBI. While I have great 
regard for the FBI, I hope that this ru- 
mored plan will not be effectuated. The 
FBI primarily and almost exclusively is 
intended to deal with lawbreakers and 
criminals of all kinds. The great bulk 
of the people who come to our country 
are not criminals. One need only to go 
to one of our ports of entry, New York or 
Miami, and watch the cargo of passengers 
disembark and he will be convinced that 
very few of the thousands who travel to 
and from our country are criminals. But 
practically every one of them must pass 
inspection by our custom officers and our 
immigration officers and our health au- 
thorities. This is not the work of the 
FBI. It is a work that has been well 
done heretofore. Of course I would ad- 
mit that any such an expansion system 
can constantly be improved. I advocate 
that, but I advocate care in accepting 
suggestions on these matters from per- 
sons or sources that have a financial gain 
in sight or that have in mind undermin- 
ing the immigration laws of our land. 


LEGISLATION TO MEET POSTAL DEFICIT 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, we have been 
concerned with the mounting deficit of 
the Post Office Department, which for 
the fiscal year 1948 is estimated to be 
over $287,000,000. Unless this deficit is 
taken care of through the Post Office De- 
partment, it will. of course, be a charge 
against the Federal Treasury and against 
the taxpayers of this country. 

The Post Office Department was re- 
quested to present specific recommenda- 
tions to the Congress for rates in the 
various classes of mail which would bring 
revenues of the Post Office Department 
up to the level of the cost of operation. 

The Post Office Department has pre- 
sented certain schedules which they esti- 
mate will improve the fiscal picture of 
the Post Office Department. If the 
present 3-cent rate is extended and all 
of their recommendations placed in ef- 
fect, there would still be some question 
as to whether there would be sufficient 
funds to meet the deficit for the fiscal 
year 1948. However, since these are the 
best estimates and suggested rates which 
the Post Office D2partment can present, 
Ihave prepared a bill in line with the pro- 
posal of the Post Office Department and 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service will hold hearings on the pro- 
posed legislation so that whatever leg- 
islation is adopted by this Congress, it 
may become effective before the begin- 
ning of the next fiscal year. 

I believe it should be emphasized that 
in addition to increases in rates, in order 
to bring the fiscal status of the Post Office 
Department into balance, we must also 
increase the efficiency of the postal op- 
eration, There should be revision of 
procedures where they would reduce cost 
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and still maintain the best possible serv- 
ice. Since nearly 80 percent of the ex- 
penditures of the Post Office Department 
is for personnel, it is reasonable that we 
should expect to increase the efficiency 
of the postal operations and improve 
personnel utilization by revised proce- 
dures and by taking advantage of new 
techniques. 

I believe that increased efficiency can 
be brought about through effective ad- 
ministration. A savings in personnel 
utilization would make a savings of such 
degree as to take care of a considerable 
amount of the deficiency in the Post 
Office Department. I believe that with 
added efficiency and utilization of per- 
sonnel, together with the rates included 
in the legislation I have submitted, there 
should be sufficient funds to place the 
Post Office Department on a basis where 
it will not need to charge the Federal 
Treasury with funds, in order to carry 
on its services. 

The bill I have introduced includes 
provisions which will continue the war- 
time increases on postal rates, which 
without such provisions, would cease to 
be in effect July 1 of this year. It is 
therefore necessary that action on this 
legislation be expedited so that, first, the 
wartime rates will continue in effect.after 
July 1 and, second, that the Post Office 
Department will have the benefit of the 
additional revenue during the entire 
fiscal year of 1948. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from New Hampshire {Mr. 
Merrow] is recognized for 30 minutes. 


REPORT BY CONGRESSMAN CHESTER E,. 
MERROW ON THE FIRST GENERAL CON- 
FERENCE OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND CUL- 
TURAL ORGANIZATION HELD IN PARIS 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my honor and privilege to serve as one 
of the congressional advisers to the 
American delegation of the first general 
conference of the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Organi- 
zation held in Paris late last year. At 
that meeting I had the opportunity to 
observe UNESCO—to employ its short 
title—come into active existence, with 
new officers, a proposed budget, and a 
program of action for the current year. 
I am going to report to the House on 
the activities of the Paris Conference and 
to emphasize their significance, not only 
for the United States but for the entire 
world. I will preface the details of this 
report with a prediction and a short 
summary of the purposes of the new 
organization. 

A PREDICTION 


The prediction is first. Im my opin- 
ion—and I am certain that time will 
prove me correct—the organization of 
UNESCO has set in motion a trend to- 
ward better world understanding and 
mutual helpfulness. This movement, if 
given the realistic and enthusiastic sup- 
port of the more fortunate nations, will 
grow constantly in effectiveness. In the 
near future UNESCO can and will be- 
come one of the most important of the 
specialized agencies of the United Na- 
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tions, assisting immeasurably in man’s 
struggle to achieve an enduring peace. 


PURPOSES OF UNESCO 


UNESCO’s aims can be realized if 
mankind has the determination to real- 
ize them. 

The purpose of the Organization— 

In the words of the constitution— 
is to contribute to peace and security by 
promoting collaboration among the nations 
through education, science, and culture in 
order to further universal respect for justice, 
for the rule of law, and for the human rights 
and fundamental freedoms which are af- 
firmed for the peoples of the world, without 
distinction of race, sex, language, or religion, 
by the Charter of the United Nations. 


When this has been achieved, when 
men everywhere have acquired the habit 
and the means of working and thinking 
together, then it will be possible to con- 
Sider peace as something more than a 
period between battles. Then, and then 
only, will the nations of this world be 
able to afford, in the words of the old 
Negro spiritual, to “study war no more.” 

The early evidences of such a change 
in international habits are hard to pin 
down and difficult to speak about realis- 
tically; to stress them while the old hab- 

its of political maneuvering are so clearly 
in the saddle is to invite the deserved 
criticism of wishful interpretation. Even 
at the UNESCO meetings in Paris the new 
direction in thinking was not always ap- 
parent. There, as at every international 
conference, narrow interests loomed large 
in much of the discussion. Yet the basic 
aims of the Conference had an amazingly 
genuine acceptance among the represent- 
atives. They bargained, it is true, over 
immediate tactics, but my experience at 
the Conference convinced me of their 
over-all sincerity and their tense aware- 
ness of the opportunities for mutually 
profitable world cooperation in science, 
education, and cultural affairs. The 
proof rests in their reaflirmation of 
UNESCO’s purposes and in the steps out- 
lined for the first phase of achievement. 
A YEAR OF PREPARATION FOR THE PARIS 
CONFERENCE 


The UNESCO Conference in Paris ex- 
tended from November 19 to December 
10, 1946. In these few weeks a year of 
preparatory work was brought to a focus. 
The planning was begun at the UNESCO 
Constitutional Drafting Conference that 
met in London in November 1945. I at- 
tended this Conference as a delegate and 
on November 26, 1945, made a report on 
its conclusions to the House. I wish to 
reemphasize that the delegates of the 44 
nations who formulated the constitution 
of UNESCO in 1945 thought clearly and 
planned well. The General Conference 
of 1946 fulfilled every reasonable expec- 
tation of a modest and practical begin- 
ning for the new world educational or- 
ganization. 

That so much has been accomplished 
in such a short period of time is in my 
opinion due to two factors: first, the ex- 
plicit provisions of the UNESCO constitu- 
tion; and, second, the labors of the many 
specialists from the United States and 
other countries who worked on the pro- 
visional programs through 1946. 
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UNESCO’S CONSTITUTION 


Support for UNESCO’S general aims 
developed steadily throughout the year. 
There was widespread agreement on 
their importance. The necessity for 
such an organization grows naturally 
out of the aims and problems of the 
United Nations. If the peoples of the 
world are to be united in friendly coop- 
eration then the causes of the fear and 
suspicion which now separate them must 
be uprooted and destroyed. The deep- 
seated prejudice and fear; the festering 
suspicions, bigotries and hatreds; the 
crippling ignorance and the lack of edu- 
cational means, which wall mankind off 
into warring cliques—these are still 
strangling the growth of a friendly soci- 
ety of nations. To eradicate them and 
minimize their effects calls for a con- 
certed effort to open the minds of indi- 
vidual men everywhere to tolerance and 
truth. UNESCO is organized to achieve 
these ends. In the words of the pream- 
ble to its constitution: 

Ignorance of each other’s ways and lives 
has been a common cause, throughout the 
history of mankind, of that suspicion and 
mistrust between peoples of the world 
through which their differences have all too 
often broken into war. 

* «© * the great and terrible war which 
has now ended was a war made possible by the 
denial of the democratic principles of the 
dignity, equality, and mutual respect. of men, 


‘and by the propagation, in their place, 


through ignorance and prejudice, of the doc- 
trine of the inequality of men and races. 

* * * the wide diffusion of culture and 
the education of humanity for justice and 
liberty and peace are indispensable to the 
dignity of men and constitute a sacred duty 
which ‘all nations must fulfill ina spirit of 
mutual assistance and concern. 


These general propositions are 
summed up in UNESCO’s central axiom 
“that, since wars begin in the minds of 
men, it is in the minds of men that the 
defenses of peace must be constructed.” 

THE ORGANS OF UNESCO 


UNESCO's remarkable constitution 
calls for an organizational structure that 
is simple and flexible. A General Con- 
ference of up to five delegates from 
each member state will meet annually 
to perform the legislative functions for 
the Organization. The General Confer- 
ence bears the same relation to UNESCO 
as the General Assembly bears to the 
United Nations or this Congress to the 
United States. The UNESCO constitu- 
tion provides for an Executive Board of 
18 members, elected by the General Con- 
ference from among the delegates of 
the member states. The third organ of 
UNESCO is a Secretariat, or permanent 
staff, which will be in constant session. 
The Secretariat will be under a Director 
General. 

In addition to the above, there will 
be various joint committees which will 
effect direct cooperation between 
UNESCO and the other intergovernmen- 
tal agencies and with private interna- 
tional organizations which have similar 
or related ends in view. Member states 
may mesh their domestic and regional 
programs into the master plan of 
UNESCO as they see fit. This is an im- 
portant consideration for the United 
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States, which has maintained mutually 
profitable information and cultural re- 
lations program with the other Ameri- 
can Republics since 1940. 

CONGRESS APPROVES UNESCO CONSTITUTION 


Late in January 1946, I introduced in 
the House, and Senator Murray in the 
Senate, a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 305) 
authorizing United States participation 
in UNESCO. The House passed the joint . 
resolutior. on May 23, 1946, and the Sen- 
ate approved an amended version on 
July 17, 1946. A conference committee 
recommended the Senate version, and 
both Houses acted in accordance with 
its report. President Truman signed the 
measure—Public Law 565—on July 30, 
1946. 

THE NATIONAL COMMISSION 

The amended measure requires the 
creation of a National Commission on 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Cooperation not to exceed 100 members. 
This body was organized in the manner 
prescribed by the law and held its first 
meetings in September 1946. Its rela- 
tionship with the international organi- 
zation is specified in the following para- 
graphs taken from article VII of 
UNESCO’s constitution: 

Each member state shall make such ar- 
rangements as suit its particular conditions 
for the purpose of associating its principal 
bodies interested in. educational, scientific, 
and cultural matters with the work of the 
organization, preferably by the formation of 
a National Commission broadly representa- 
tive of the Government.and such bodies. 

National Commissions or nationa! cooper- 
ating bodies, where they exist, shall act in 
an advisory capacity to their respective: dele- 
gations to the General Conference and to 
their Governments in matters relating to the 
Organization and shall function as agencies 
of liaison in all matters of interest to it. 

The Organization may, on the request of 
@& member state, delegate, either temporarily 
or permanently, a member of its Secretariat 
to serve on the National Commission of that 
state, in order to assist in the development 
of its work. 


The United States National Commis- 
sion gave direct and valuable aid to the 
American delegation to the General Con- 
ference in Paris. But that is only one 
part of its significant contributions. In 
itself, as an organization, it represents 
a great advance in national unity, for it 
is the first formal body to serve as a focal 
center for the intellectual and cultural 
life of the United States.- In a plenary 
meeting of the General Conference in 
Paris, Assistant Secretary of State Ben- 
ton summed up the significance of the 
National Commission in these words: 

[It] is a body unique in American history. 
It unites in one assembly spokesmen of the 
arts, sciences, and iearned professions; of the 
educational system at all levels; of radio, 
motion pictures, and the press; of the edu- 
cational interests of labor and agriculture, 
and of religious bodies; and of many other 
American groups that are now working for 
the establishment of peace. * * * My 
nine associates, appointed by President Tru- 
man to our delegation here, are all of them 
members of the United States Commission 
for UNESCO. 


In the short period of its operations the 
National Commission has demonstrated 
the efficiency of combined action and 
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underscored the necessity for the united 
attack upon threats to the peace which 
brought UNESCO into being. 

THE PREPARATORY COMMISSION 


The London Conference in 1945 set up 
a Preparatory Commission to formulate 
an agenda for the first General Confer- 
ence in Paris. The Commission under 
the terms of a separate instrument 
signed by 41 nations at the end of the 
‘Conference consisted of one representa- 
tive from each of the signatory govern- 
ments. From these an executive com- 
mittee of 15 members and an executive 
secretary were elected. A provisional 
secretariat was assembled and a system 
of technical subcommittees organized, 
As outlined in the instrument, the Com- 
mission’s duties were, first, to convoke 
the first session of the General Confer- 
ence and arrange for the transfer of 
activities from London to Paris; second, 
to prepare the provisional agenda for 
the first session of the General Confer- 
ence and make all proper and necessary 
recommendations; third, to prepare 
plans for the budget of the Organization; 
and, fourth, to “provide without delay 
for immediate action on urgent needs 
of educational, scientific, and cultural 
reconstruction in devastated countries.” 

The Preparatory Commission held two 
brief meetings immediately after the 
London Conference to elect its officers 
and to draft rules of procedure. Sir 
Alfred Zimmern was chosen executive 
secretary. His prolonged illness made 
a replacement necessary, however, and 
the choice fell to Dr. Julian Huxley, also 
of Great Britain. The Commission held 
brief sessions in January and February 
1946. Six sections of the Secretariat 
with advisory subcommittees were 
organized to evaluate the numerous 
proposals for the agenda of the first 
General Conference. These groups con- 
sidered programs on, first, education; 
second, natural sciences; third, libraries 
and special projects; fourth, social sci- 
ences; fifth, media of mass communica- 
tion; and, sixth, the creative arts. 

No fewer than 147 proposals were 
cleared by the subcommittees and 
gathered together by the temporary 
Secretariat into a report known as Docu- 
ment 51. It was the analysis of this 
document, item by item, that constituted 
the major part of the Preparatory Com- 
mission’s task-in its fifth and most ex- 
tended session held in London, July 5 to 
July 12, 1946. This report, as revised 
by the Preparatory Commission and its 
executive committee, comprised the pro- 
visional program submitted to the Gen- 
eral Conference in Paris. A separate 
report was submitted to the Conference 
by the Technical Subcommittee on Re- 
construction and Rehabilitation. The 
Preparatory Commission as a whole also 
presented a report on administrative and 
financial arrangements, legal questions, 
and external relations. 

WAR AND THE INDIVIDUAL MIND 


Throughout the preparations for the 
General Conference and throughout the 
Paris meetings there was one unifying 
concept: that the breeding ground of war 
is in the human mind. Wars are an ag- 
gregate sickness of the human spirit. 
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They are not a part of the mutation and 
change of normal growth. They closely 
resemble a cancer of the social body. As 
in that malignant disease of the human 
body some of the individual cells reverse 
their life-giving function. They multi- 
ply, absorb or starve the healthy tissues 
and eat at the vital organs of first a na- 
tion, then a group of nations, and finally 
the whole of world society. If the blight 
spreads unchecked, eventually there 
comes a point at which peace-minded 
peoples in self-preservation must fight 
back by entering the armed conflict. The 
result is a world war with millions dead, 
and a maimed, if not destroyed, civiliza- 
tion. 

In the past decade we have had an 
opportunity to observe the clinical de- 
tails. The symptoms we are now able 
to recognize are those of personal and 
national paranoia; of hatred engendered 
by economic maladjustment; of arro- 
gant ignorance and crippling illiteracy; 
of savagely attacked racial minorities; of 
bigotry and ruthless ambition in self- 
styled, self-elected leaders and their 
mob-minded followers. 

We have no need of a psychologist or 
a philosopher to interpret the rudimen- 
tary meaning of UNESCO’s constitution. 
Wars do “begin in the minds of men” and 
for the safety of our Nation we must co- 
operate with other governments to do 
what we can to erect “the defenses of the 
peace” in the minds of men. Medical 
science has not yet found the cure for 
cancer. It may be that we have found 
@ way, a simple and human way, to elimi- 
nate the causes of war. 

Of course the total structure of the 
peace will not rise without additional and 
broader activities than those of UNESCO. 
But in the totality of effort the informed 
conscience of the individual citizen 
mus¢ play a crucial and determining role. 
It is this building up of the peace in terms 
of the individual mind that is the central 
purpose and function of UNESCO. For- 
mer Secretary of State Byrnes summed 
up this aspect of the general program 
when he said: 

I can conceive of no more important en- 
deavor than to make the mind of man a con- 
structive force for peace. That effort is 
fundamental to the success of the United 
Nations organization. We realize that world 
peace can be naintained only by the united 
efforts of all peoples. Men work together 
most effectively when they have learned to 
think together and to feel together. With- 
out common knowledge, common agreement 
is difficult or impossible. The discovery of 
atomic energy has made the task of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization an even more impera- 
tive one. In a world where nations may arm 
themselves with weapons against which there 
is no physical defense, basic security lies in 
the creation of mutual trust and confidence 
among peoples of the world. If UNESCO can 
bring that goal nearer by one step, it deserves 
our prompt and wholehearted participation. 

PARIS 


Although this high seriousness pro- 
vided the central theme for the meetings 
of the General Conference in Paris, it 
must be admitted the Government of 
France went to considerable pains to 
make the stay of the delegates a pleasant 
experience. The members of the United 
States delegation have every reason to 
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be grateful for the thoughtfulness of 
their host. There were shortages of 
food, coal, clothing, and other basic ne- 
cessities of life in Paris, but it was still 
the beautiful city so well known to Amer- 
icans. It seemed miraculous that this 
great capital in Europe had escaped the 
devastation that other such cities suf- 
fered in England and the Continent. 

The Conference itself took place in the 
Hotel Majestic, now knowu as UNESCO 
House. This well-known hotel has been 
made available by the French Govern- 
ment as the headquarters of this spe- 
cialized agency of the United Nations. 

The American delegation stayed in the 
Hotel Crillon, on the famous Place de la 
Concorde. Delegation meetings were 
held in the Eagle Room of that hotel. 
In this room, President Wilson presided 
over representatives of the major powers, 
following the last war, in drafting the 
Covenant for the League of Nations. 

THE SORBONNE 


The Conference wa formally opened 
in the amphitheater of the Sorbonne of 
the University of Paris. It was a stir- 
ring session, with the most distinguished 
leaders and intellectuals of France pres- 
ent along with the delegates from the 
many countries represented at the. 
UNESCO Conference. Speeches were 
given by the provisional president, 
M. Bidault, the French Minister of Edu- 
cation, and several other distinguished 
leaders. In the University of Paris, 
which since the Middle Ages has been a 
world center of intellectual endeavor, 
delegates were well aware of the oppor- 
tunity that was presented them, as well 
as the many difficult problems that we 
must have to tace and solve to achieve 
the objective contained in the constitu- 
tion of UNESCO. 

STATES REPRESENTED AT THE CONFERENCE 


As I have noted earlier in this report, 
the general sessions of the Conference 
at UNESCO House were marked from the 
first hours by an energetic belief on the 
part of the delegates that UNESCO has 
a major contribution to make to world 
peace. The broad support backing that 
belief is certain to make a pow- 
erful factor in world affairs. Thirty 
governments have approved UNESCO’s 
constitution and deposited instruments 
of acceptance with the British Govern- 
ment. These member states sent repre- 
sentatives to Paris and held voting power 
in the General Conference. They were 
Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Can- 
ada, China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, 
France, Greece, Haiti, India, Lebanon, 
Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, Peru, Philippines, Poland, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, Turkey, United Kingdom, 
Union of South Africa, United States, 
Venezuela. 

In addition 18 countries sent observers 
to the Conference. These representa- 
tives held no voting power, but their 
views were heard by the Conference, as 
notably in the address delivered at a 
plenary meeting by Mr. Ribnikar, the 
representative of Yugoslavia. The coun- 
tries sending observers were: Argentina, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Gua- 
temala, Iceland, Iraq, Lybia, Luxemburg, 
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Nicaragua, Panama, Salvador, Sweden, 
Paraguay, Switzerland, Uruguay, Yugo- 
slavia. 
RUSSIA ABSENT 

Russia was the only major power with- 
out represeniation at the Conference. 
Her absence was deeply regretted by the 
delegates. It was held generally that 
one of UNESCO’s primary tasks will be 
to win the support of the Soviet Govern- 
ment and through that Government the 
active participation of the Soviet peoples. 
Through its present membership 
UNESCO can achieve great and useful 
ends. Many believe, however, that the 
organization will not be able to realize its 
full potentialities until the Soviet Union 
joins constructively in the work. A hope- 
ful interpretation has been placed upon 
the absence of an official declaration 
from Moscow and upon the fact that the 
proceedings at Paris were ignored by the 
Communist press. It has been pointed 
out that the Soviet Union has thus no 
commitments and can move freely to- 
ward membership at a later aate. 


CONFERENCE HARMONIOUS 


The Conference, on the whole, was 
harmonious and fruitful. The differ- 
ences were mainly those of emphasis. 
There were delegates from some coun- 
tries; such as the United States, the 
United Kingdom, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, the British Commonwealth, and the 
other American republics, who felt that 
they could begin immediately to build 
the defenses of peace in the minds of 
men, But there were also representa- 
tives from the devastated countries, such 
as China, France, the Philippine Repub- 
lic, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 
Poland, and Greece, who face the task of 
rebuilding and reconstructing their edu- 
cational, scientific, and cultural insti- 
tutions before they would have the basis 
to achieve the objectives of UNESCO. 


THE AMERICAN DELEGATION 


The American delegation to the 
UNESCO Conference numbered 40. It 
was smaller than the French and Brit- 
ish delegations, but a representative 
group of distinguished men and women 
competent in the fields of education, 
science, culture, and press, radio, and 
motion pictures. The head of the dele- 
gation was Mr. William Benton, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State. The deputy 
head of the delegation was Mr. Archi- 
bald MacLeish, former Assistant Secre- 
tary of State and Librarian of Congress. 
The other three delegates were Mrs. 
Anne O'Hare McCormick, of the New 
York Times; Dr. Arthur Compton, chan- 
celor of Washington University, St. 
Louis; and Dr. George Stoddard, presi- 
dent of the University of Illinois. The 
alternate delegates were Mr. Chester 
Bowles, former Administrator, Office of 
Price Administration; Dr. Milton S. 
Eisenhower, president of Kansas State 
College; Dr. Charles Johnson, president 
of Fisk University; and Dr. George 
Shuster, president of Hunter College. 

In addition to the delegates and the 
alternates, there were a number of ad- 
visers and technical consultants. The 
American delegation worked hard and 
efficiently. It usually met as a group 
each morning and each evening. The 
morning session was devoted to consid- 
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eration of questions and problems that 
would arise in Commission or General 
Conference meetings that day, while the 
evening session was used to learn from 
the various members of the delegation, 
sitting on the different committees, the 
developments of the day, and to plan 
strategy for the next sessions. 
ORGANIZATION OF THE CONFERENCE 


The Conference was quickly organized, 
with M. Blum as the president of the 
General Conference. Delegates of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, 
Brazil, China, South Africa, the Philip- 
pine Republic, and Saudi Arabia were 
elected as vice presidents. The Execu- 
tive Board of 18 members was consti- 
tuted. The Conference set up three 
major commissions—the Program Com- 
mission, the Reconstruction and Rehabil- 
itation Commission, and the Administra- 
tive and Financial Commission. The 
Secretariat of the Preparatory Commis- 
sion of UNESCO, made up of some 376 
specialists from some 28 different coun- 
tries, was.organized to service the dele- 
gates in their work. 

DIRECTOR GENERAL 


The Conference elected Dr. Julian 
Huxley, of Great Britain, as the Director 
General, to serve for the next 2 years. 
Dr. Walter Laves, of the United States, 
is the Deputy Director General. "The Di- 
rector General and his staff, under the 
guidance of the Executive Board, will 
develop and implement the projects and 


programs agreed upon by the General 


Conference of UNESCO. 
THE WORK OF THE GENERAL CONFERENCE > 


The first session of the General Con- 
ference of UNESCO at Paris commenced 
its deliberations with certain invaluable 
advantages. “Summarized briefly, these 
were: 

First. A carefully assembled and docu- 
mented provisional program submitted 
by the Preparatory Commission. It was 
the primary task of the Conference to 
reviev’ and select from these projects and 
to formulate an official program. 

Second. A body of ideas and informa- 
tion from earlier organizations, notably 
the Institute of Intellectual Cooperation 
of the League of Nations; the Council of 
Allied Ministers of Education, which was 
organized during the war years in Lon- 
don; and the Joint UNRRA-UNESCO 
Committee set up in 1946. 

Third. The prospect of active coopera- 
tion from private organizations with in- 
ternational membership. 

Fourth. The advice and experience of 
the delegates from governments operat- 
ing regional and world programs in cul- 
tural relations, such as the Office of In- 
ternational Information and Cultural 
Affairs of our Department of State. 

THE PROGRAM COMMISSION 


The Program Commission of the Con- 
ference established six subcommissions, 
one for each of the specialized fields of 
activity. The final reports of these six 
groups were reviewed by a drafting com- 
mittee and submitted, along with a com- 
mentary by the chairman, Mr. Archibald 
MacLeish, to the General Conference. 
They were adopted with minor changes, 

The total program adopted by the con- 
ference displays at first glance a some- 
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what bewildering complexity. Perhaps 
more than 100 potential projects emerged 
in the final report, a tremendous bite for 
an untried organization. Several fac- 
tors, however, should be kept in mind 
when judging this proposed program. 
First, a start must be made, or at least 
planned for, in each of the fields of 
UNESCO's interests, and the range here 
takes in the whole of present-day cul- 
tural and scientific activity. Second, 
limitations of budget and time will cen- 
ter the most energetic promotion upon 
@ few pilot projects rather than upon 
the whole of the adopted program. 
Third, the cumulative experience and 
judgment of the Director General and 
the executive board will determine the 
most profitable division between imme- 
diate and long-term emphasis. 

A brief summary of the typical proj- 
ects outlined by the program commission 
will indicate the general nature of 
UNESCO’s obligations in 1947. 

THE PROPOSALS ON EDUCATION 


The most interesting project in the 
educational section of the program is 
the long-range plan for universal edu- 
cation. The UNESCO Secretariat, aided 
by a panel of experts, will begin in 1947 
to assist in establishing a minimum 
fundamental education for all persons 
throughout the world. As a part of that - 
effort, a start will be made on the col- 
lection of data on adult education from 
the member states, The central: staff 
will help in providing suitable mate- 
rials—books, pictures, films, and radio 
scripts. Assistance will be sought in col- 
lateral fields such as library services and 
the social sciences. As the program de- 
velops, follow-up work will carry the new 
skills of reading and writing into every- 
day life and build a growing recognition 
of international problems. 

A-second major project will be a com- 
prehensive program for the improvement 
of textbooks and related teaching mate- 
rials with the aim of aiding interna- 
tional understanding. As a first step 
the-member states will be asked to send 
to the Secretariat in 1947 full sets of 
their most commonly used textbooks in 
history, geography, civics, and similar 
subjects. With the assistance of the na- 
tional commissions and other national 
bodies, the Secretariat will arrange for 
the study of these materials and will 
make a report to the next general con- 
ference in Mexico City. The voluntary 
nature of this activity should be empha- 
sized. UNESCO has neither the power 
nor the desire to interfere in any na- 
tional system of education. Article I, 
section 3, of its constitution specifically 
forbids such interference: 

With a view to preserving the independ- 
ence, integrity, and fruitful diversity of the 
cultures and educational systems of the 
states, members of this organization, the 
organization is prohibited from intervening 
in matters which are essentially within their 
domestic jurisdiction. : 

MASS COMMUNICATIONS ® 


The mass communications program 
for 1947 gives first priority to rehabilita- 
tion. The first and most pressing meas- 
ure for UNESCO will be the appoint- 
ment of three commissions on immediate 
technical needs, one each for films, radio, 
and press. Their job will be to examine 
the requirements of those countries, 
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particularly in Europe and the Far East, 
where the war has caused serious loss of 
equipment or personnel, or where re- 
habilitation and reconstruction are af- 
fected by inadequate technical knowl- 
edge and facilities. They will examine the 
present needs for raw materials, equip- 
ment and trainéd personnel. Their in- 
quiries will cover the supply of raw film 
stock, pulp and paper; film cameras and 
projectors; radio transmitting and re- 
ceiving apparatus; printing machinery 
and type. The three commissions are 
required to present their reports within 
6 months. Their recommendations will 
concern immediate measures for correct- 
ing the deficiencies and plans for further 
supply and technical improvement. 

As @ parallel project a technical train- 
ing scheme is also given top priority. 
The secretariat will facilitate through 
fellowships, the pooling of experience by 
an international exchange of instructors 
and trainees. 

In the long-term planning for mass 
communications, two projects have con- 
siderable importance. UNESCO will co- 
operate with the Freedom of Information 
Subcommission of the United Nations 
Commission on Human Rights in the 
preparation of a report on the obstacles 
to the free flow of information and ideas. 
The report will itemize world facilities 
for the spread of information and dis- 
cuss the restrictions, suppressions, and 
distortions of information caused by any 
condition or influence. Also in coopera- 
tion with the United Nations, UNESCO 
will explore the possibilities of creating 
a world-wide broadcasting network. A 
committee of experts will be appointed to 
study proposals relating to this project. 

The American delegates were especial- 
ly interested in the proposals concerning 
the media of mass communication. 
Their view that the media are ideally 
suited to UNESCO’s purposes had grati- 
fying support at the Conference. 

THE NATURAL SCIENCES 


The primary project in the field of the 
natural sciences is a concerted attack 
upon the problem of satisfactory living 
in the equatorial forest zone, a world 
area with almost limitless possibilities of 
development. As a concrete beginning 
UNESCO will take over the coordination 
of the various researches by many na- 

‘tions in the great Amazonian forest re- 
gion with a view to establishing an Inter- 
national Institute of the Hylean Amazon 
at Para, Brazil. The Secretariat is di- 
rected to consult with Brazil, Colombia, 
Bolivia, Ecuador, Peru, Venezuela, 
France, Great Britain, the Netherlands, 
and the United States of America with 
the purpose of setting up at once an In- 
ternational Scientific Commission. The 
Commission will investigate all aspects 
of the proposal on the spot and frame a 
draft agreement of cooperation. 

A similar project relates to the 
study gf undernourished populations. 
UNESCO will institute a group of field 
teams in nutritional science and food 
technology. They will consist of scien- 
tists of high quality and will operate 
where possible from existing laboratories, 
but will be made fully mobile by special 
transportation aids. Teams will be 
formed immediately for India, the Hylean 
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Amazon, China, and as soon as conditions 
permit, for Africa. 

The Secretariat also will explore the 
possibilities for establishing new interna- 
tional laboratories, observatories, and 
stock rooms for pure substances, new ma- 
terials, and radioactive isotopes. 

SOCIAL SCIENCES, PHILOSOPHY, AND THE 

HUMANITIES 

In the field of the social sciences the 
most striking project is that of a study of 
the tensions crucial to peace. This study 
will examine three interconnected groups 
of world problems—those relating to na- 
tionalism and internationalism, those 
relating to population, and those relating 
to technological progress. The whole 
battery of specialists in political science, 
economics, sociology, anthropology, hu- 
man geography, and psychology will be 
brought to bear upon every aspect of 
these problems. The purpose will be to 
devise and develop new instruments and 
methods for estimating these tensions, 
and always with the direct object of 
practical action. An additional project 
will be the preparation of a world inven- 
tory of research resources in the social 
sciences, primarily to assist the opera- 
tions of UNESCO. 

In the field of philosophy the Secre- 
tariat is directed to cooperate with the 
UN Commission on Human Rights in or- 
ganizing an internationai conference to 
clarify the principal basis to a modern 
declaration of the rights of men. In the 
humanistic studies the Secretariat will 
explore basic principles and inquire into 
the place that studies of the past should 
occupy in present-day education. 


LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS 


The libraries and museums of the 
world constitute tested and active chan- 
nels of education and information. 
UNESCO’s purpose is to improve them 
generally and to coordinate their efforts 
toward world understanding. UNESCO 
will promote the creation of new public 
circulating and reference libraries and 
museums for adults and children. The 
Secretariat will encourage free access to 
all museums, sites, and collections and 
will stimulate special scientific, cultural, 
and educational activities for adults and 
children in the public libraries and mu- 
seums throughout the world. 

‘The rehabilitation of libraries, muse- 
ums, and archives will be an immediate 
consideration. The Secretariat will help 
in the rehabilitation, protection, and res- 
toration of sites, museums, collections, 
and documents affected by the war. It 
will make an inventory of the needs, es- 
pecially in those areas where the facili- 
ties are still in danger and require urgent 
attention. 

UNESCO will also establish an inter- 
national clearing house for publications. 
It will attempt to fill in the serious gaps 
in public collections and encourage the 
creation of a national lending library in 
each country to be part of an interna- 
tional lending system serviced by 
UNESCO. 


THE CREATIVE ARTS 


The general conference at Paris agreed 
that UNESCO should study the role of 
the creative arts at all levels including 
professional schools. Information serv- 
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ices, a central exchange for artistic prod- 
ucts and persons and international fes- 
tivals and conferences will be organized. 
The Secretariat will help artists obtain 
tools, methods, and materials. It will 
initiate the recording of folklore and 
the preservation of native arts and cul- 
ture. 

To protect the artist at his proper 
work, the subcommission adopted a res- 
olution suggesting that UNESCO, act- 
ing on the behalf of the peoples of all 
nations, “take such measures as are open 
to it under its Constitution to protect 
and defend the freedom of the artist 
wherever it is put in danger.” 

In the field of literature the secre- 
tariat will set up a translation office that 
will maintain an international literary 
pool to supply magazines and newspa- 
pers with material for publication. In 
the field of the theater, which includes 
the ballet and opera, UNESCO will call 
a meeting of experts to found an Inter- 
national Theatrical Institution inde- 
pendent of UNESCO and supported by 
private national branches and centers. 

All these projects I have been describ- 
ing were submitted by the six program 
subcommissions and approved in prin- 
ciple by the General Conference. There 
are many more of them. Viewed as a 
whole they give, I believe, a picture of 
the tremendous range—and therefore 
possibilities—of UNESCO’s fields of ac- 
tion. The number of these projects 
which will be considered crucial and re- 
alizable for 1947 will depend upon 
UNESCO's budget and upon the extent 
of reconstruction and rehabilitation ac- 
tivities. 

COMMISSION ON RECONSTRUCTION AND 
REHABILITATION 

The work of the Commission on Re- 
construction and Rehabilitation com- 
prises perhaps the most immediately im- 
portant effort of the General Conference, 
The Commission had as the basis of its 
deliberations an exhaustive report pre- 
pared by the Preparatory Commission’s 
special technical subcommittee on recon- 
struction and rehabilitation. 

The Commission approved the follow- 
ing activities: 

First. UNESCO will serve as the cen- 
tral agency in an extensive fund-raising 
campaign among private relief groups 
and agencies. It will formulate relief 
proposals, secure contributions, make ar- 
rangements to distribute supplies, and 
stimulate the National Commissions and 
voluntary organizations to cooperate in 
these activities. The reconstruction and 
rehabilitation section of the secretariat 
has begun to carry out these objectives. 
It has launched a drive for $100,000,000 
in goods and money for the reconstruc- 
tion and rehabilitation of schools, librar- 
ies, laboratories, and museums devas- 
tated by the war. 

Second. For needy areas UNESCO will 
publish materials of direct value to 
schools and institutions, seek fellowships 
for qualified leaders in these areas, and 
arrange for specialists to conduct educa- 
tional seminars and workshops in war- 
torn sectors. It may underwrite the ad- 
ministrative costs of a few pilot projects 
in order to stimulate rehabilitation. 
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Third. UNESCO is authorized to set up 
a limited reserve fund to purchase sur- 
plus war property, especially scientific 
apparatus, and to pay for the transporta- 
tion of goods in emergency cases. Reso- 
lutions were passed to cooperate with the 
World Health Organization and with the 
UN Economic and Social Council in con- 
tinuing the UNRRA work for children. 
Close relations between donor and re- 
ceiving countries were proposed. The 
Governments of devastated countries will 


. send concrete information on their most 


urgent needs and report on the operations 
in their countries of the national and 
international voluntary relief organiza- 
tions. Donor countries will be urged to 
report regularly to UNESCO on the over- 
all progress of their contributions to re- 
construction and rehabilitation. 
Throughout the planning for recon- 
struction and rehabilitation the ex- 
pressed attitude of the conference was 
that UNESCO should not act as a relief 
agency. It was agreed that UNESCO 
could serve most valuably by stimulat- 
ing and coordinating the relief efforts of 
voluntary organizations. The total re- 
sources of these groups were clearly be- 
yond any that UNESCO itself could 
muster. As Mr. Benton pointed out in 
a plenary meeting, American private 
agencies have already raised, since 1939, 
some $40,000,000 for relief and recon- 
struction in UNESCO’s fields of interest. 
UNESCO'S BUDGET 


. The activities of the voluntary organi- 
zations have an important bearing upon 
UNESCO’s budget. The relative modesty 
of the sums proposed may be interpreted 
as the result of a basic philosophy of ac- 
tion. Three considerations dominated 
the discussion: 

First. The Organization is still a fledg- 
ling with a tremendous long-term job in 
front of it. It will be necessary to build 
soundly, and slowly, for a continuing 
program. For that reason, if for none 
other, 1947 should be a year of explora- 
tion and programing for UNESCO. 

Second. It was agreed among the dele- 
gates that UNESCO should initiate few 
direct-action projects. Its role Was con- 
ceived as being primarily to stimulate 
and facilitate. A minimum of pilot ven- 
tures should be set up and operated in 
the closest possible collaboration with the 
other agencies of United Nations. It is 
expected that these pilot projects will 
then provide a nucleus for expended pri- 
vate and governmental cooperation along 
the major lines of a sound program. 
They should provide the initial interest 
and establish a precedent for others to 
follow. 

Third. Membership of UNESCO does 
not now include all of the United Na- 
tions. An ambitious program at this 
time would impose disproportionate costs 
on the present members and commit gov- 
ernments which may later enter the or- 
ganization to actions which they did not 
help to formulate. 

The Administrative and Financial Sub- 
commission proposed that the conference 
adopt a budget for 1947 of $6,950,000 and 
set up a revolving fund of $3,000,000 to 
provide a means by which UNESCO can 
continue to operate each year pending 
receipt. of contributions from member 
states. The resolutions containing 
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these figures were adopted by the Gen- 
eral Conference, on the understanding 
that contributions would be subject to 
the legislative decisions of the member 
governments, and that allocation of the 
funds would be subject to the approval 
of the Executive Board. 

Of the adopted figure of $6,950,000 the 
resolution stipulated that $6,000,000 must 
be allocated to UNESCO activities, in- 
cluding (a) educational, scientific, and 
cultural reconstruction, and (b) a sub- 
stantial contingent fund, at least at the 
beginning of the year. The remaining 
amount not exceeding $950,000 must be 
allocated to paying costs incurred prior 
to January 1, 1947. These costs repre- 
sented the repayment of the amounts ex- 
pended by Great Britain and France on 
the work of the Preparatory Commis- 
sion. 

THE REVOLVING FUND 

The purpose of the revolving fund of 
$3,000,000 is to supply the Organization 
with sufficient permanent operating 
capital to carry it from 1 year’s budget 
to another. The fund would thus pro- 
vide an operating credit for the awkward 
but unavoidable period of delay at the 
beginning of each year while the con- 
tributions of the member states are be- 
ing collected and made effective. It was 
suggested that the fund be made up of 
‘deposits from the member states which 
would be held by the Organization in- 
terest free and remain the property of 
the member states. As contributions 
are received from member states, the 
amounts expended from the revolving 
fund are returned to it. The adopted 
resolution reads: 

Deposits to be made by member states to 
the revolving fund, which shall be interest- 
free and shall remain the property of the 
member states, shall be made in the same 
ratios as the contributions of Member States 
to the budget of the Organization for the 
year 1947. 

DEBATE ON THE BUDGET 


There was considerable debate on the 
total figure of the 1947 budget, both in the 
subcommission and in the plenary meet- 
ings of the General Conference. The 
subcommission had before it two esti- 
mates. One was that of the Preparatory 
Commission based upon the projects it 
had submitted. The other was an in- 
formal estimate presented by the Sec- 
retariat and based upon the projects 
voted by the Program Commission of the 
General Conference. After the consid- 
eration of both estimates the subcom- 
mission concluded that a more careful 
cost analysis was required. It felt that 
the programs should be reformulated as 
specific projects, cost estimates pre- 
pared, and the whole appraised in terms 
of priorities and available funds. It 
therefore decided to vote a lump sum 
rather than an itemized budget, leaving 
the preparation of a detailed budget to 
the Director General and the Executive 
Board. Throughout the budget debates 
the United States position was consist- 
ently for a modest budget for the first 
year of operation. This position won out 
in the approved budget of $6,950,000. 

AMENDMENTS REJECTED 

The debate in the plenary meetings 
concerned two proposed amendments. 
The delegate of the United Kingdom 
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moved that the budget figure be in- 
creased $1,500,000, to a total of $7,500,- 
000 for activities and $950,000 for past 
expenses. In the discussion the increase 
was approved by the Danish, Polish, and 
Indian delegates, and opposed by the del- 
egates of the United States, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Australia, South Africa, and New 
Zealand. The amendment was rejected 
by a vote of 20 to 8. The second proposal 
introduced by the French delegate asked 
for an increase of $550,000, with the pro- 
vision that this additional sum be devoted 
to rehabilitation projects in education, 
science, and culture. The United States 
delegate pointed out that private organ- 
izations in the United States have made 
great efforts to obtain the funds re- 
quired for reconstruction and rehabili- 
tation, and that if the amendment was 
accepted, there would be a danger that 
the work undertaken by UNESCO would 
duplicate that done by the American 
organizations. A vote by roll call re- 
jected the amendment by 18 votes to 10. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF MEMBER STATES 


The problem of adjusting the indi- 
vidual contributions of member states to 
the budget of UNESCO raises some diffi- 
cult questions. The resolution adopted 
by the General Conference resolved that 
the scale for 1947 shall be as follows: 

1, The scale shall be that adopted by the 
United Nations for contributions to its ad- 
ministrative budget, subject to the adjust- 
ment specified in (2) below; 

2. Inasmuch as the membership of the 
United Nations and UNESCO are not identi- 
cal, the scale established under (1) above 
shall be adjusted to cover the budget of the 
organization. 

3. The Executive Board, to whom the duty 
of making the adjustment in conformity with 
the principles adopted by the United Nations 
as regards contributions is hereby entrusted 
shall, before promulgating the scale, enter 
into such consultations with member States 
as may be desirable. 


The United States now contributes ap- 
proximately 40 percent of the budget of 
the United Nations. The precise figure, I 
believe, is 39.89 percent. This percent- 
age, adjusted as indicated in the resolu- 
tion, would bring the United States con- 
tribution to the UNESCO budget to ap- 
proximately 47 percent. The Depart- 
ment of State, however, proposed that 
this percentage be reduced by setting 
aside 5 percent of the total budget to be 
paid by states expected to become mem- 
bers during the year. This brings the 
United States’ percentage down to 44.03 
percent. The same ratio is used as a 
basis of detemination of each member 
nation’s share in the revolving fund. 
The Department has proposed that only 
$1,000,000 of the revolving fund he called 
this year. On this basis the United 
States’ share will be approximately $3,- 
000,000 to the budget and about $500,000 
to the revolving fund—a total of about 
$3,500,000. This amount represents, as 
you may note, about two-thirds of the 
cost of a modern submarine. 


1947 A YEAR OF BEGINNINGS 


The views of the United States delega- 
tion on the budget and the plans for 1947 
were presented most accurately by Mr. 
Benton at the seventh plenary meeting 
of the general conference. He termed 
the amounts proposed for UNESCO a 
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“fledgling budget” and warned that gov- 
ernments should not regard it as estab- 
lishing the norm for future years. 

If we think of it as the fledgling that in- 
deed it is, while we test our wings and plan 
our course of flight— 

He told the delegates— 
this will prepare our governments for the 
more costly projects that UNESCO must em- 
brace when the world emerges from this pe- 
riod of struggle for subsistence. Future budg- 
ets must be scaled to the magnitude of 
UNESCO's opportunities; and to the promise 
of UNESCO’s organization as it grows in 
strength. 


The year 1947 will be clearly a year 
of beginnings for UNESCO, a year of 
exploring and planning by a fledgling or- 
ganization with much to learn and 
achieve on a primary level. It will take 
time to weld together an international 
body and infuse it with a single purpose. 
And it will take time to create liaison 
channels and _ collaborative units. 
UNESCO’s task is reminiscent of the 
difficulties faced in the establishment of 
the United States. For the six long and 
troubled years following the Revolution- 
ary War the word “united” was an 
ironical term to apply to our Nation. It 
was only in 1789, with the establishment 
of our present Government, that the 
13 separate sovereignties of the Orig- 
inal States were brought into an actual 
unity. It may take UNESCO even more 
than 6 years to achieve its characteristic 
form, but 1947 will undoubtedly be a year 
in which reasonable men will need to 
exercise caution in their judgments of its 


possibilities. 
THE PERMANENT SECRETARIAT 
One immediate problem facing 


UNESCO is that of building a secretariat. 
The member states are understandably 
anxious to place as many of their nations 
as they can upon the permanent staff of 
UNESCO. A resolution adopted by the 
Conference authorized the director- 
general “to continue the employment of 
the members of the staff of the Prepara- 
tory Commission under the present terms 
and regulations until February 28, 1947, 
or until such prior date as the director- 
general may determine.” 

To assemble a permanent secretariat 
on such short notice will not be easy. 
To make it a representative one will be 
still more difficult. There is a world 
shortage of trained men that is most 
keenly felt in the smaller nations. 
These countries are already taxed by the 
effort of maintaining competent staffs in 
the United Nations and in its specialized 
agencies. UNESCO has considered vari- 
ous training and “apprenticeship” pro- 
grams to this end. The problem now is 
the clear necessity of securing the best 
possible secretariat for UNESCO and the 
equally clear danger that it might be a 
second-rate one. 

UNESCO'S RELATIONSHIPS 


UNESCO has recently formalized its 
relationship with the United Nations. 
Other steps to be taken include, first, 
conclusion of a General Convention on 
the privileges and immunities granted by 
member states; second, assistance in set- 
ting up national commissions in member 
states which have not originated such 
bodies; third, the creation of liaison with 
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the international nongovernmental or- 
ganizations; and fourth, the initiation of 
formal agreements with the other spe- 
cialized agencies of the United Nations. 

Upon completion of these steps 
UNESCO should be able to enter fully 
into the planned teamwork-of the com- 
missions and specialized agencies which 
will operate under the general guidance 
of the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations. Five of the special- 
ized agencies are now in official opera- 
tion. They are UNESCO, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, the International Mone- 
tary Fund, the Provisional International 
Civil Aviation Organization, and the 
International Labor Organization. Two 
others have reached an interim status. 
They are the World Health Organization 
and the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion. A third, the International Trade 
Organization, has just begun to emerge 
from the planning stage. 

The concept of planned teamwork will 
determine most of UNESCO’s active rela+ 
tionships. One expected result will be 
immediate action on the cooperative pro- 
grams, especially those which call for the 
use of equipment and established chan- 
nels. As a fledgling organization 
UNESCO naturally has few facilities in 
the media of mass communication. Yet 
one of the brightest notes in its future is 
the implied support of governments 
which have developed the means of 
broad-scale cultural relations. The co- 
operative use of national facilities will be 
a responsibility placed upon each such 
member government. This added obli- 
gation is one which the House might do 
well to keep in mind when it considers 
the appropriation for the Department of 
State’s information and cultural rela- 
tions program. 

UNESCO’S FUTURE . 

The difficulties facing UNESCO in 1947 
are, in summary, the normal and ex- 
pected difficulties of a new organization. 
Restraint and a limited program in 
keeping with the realities have dis- 
counted most of them in advance. 
Eventual success or failure for UNESCO 
will depend, as it does for the whole of 
the United Nations effort, upon the sup- 
port of the great world powers. As one 
of the sponsoring Governments for both 
the United Nations and UNESCO, the 
United States should act with prompt- 
ness in exercising the leadership and 
statesmanship necessary to ensure the 
success of UNESCO, the one specialized 
agency of the United Nations devoted to 
producing a world mentality which will 
make enduring peace possible. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Smitx of Wisconsin.) Under previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Fogarty] is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

LABOR LEGISLATION 


Mr.FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, there is 
@ lot of talk today about the need to pro- 
tect all Americans against the harmful 
effects of selfish acts by individuals or 
groups of individuals. 

The majority party in Congress 
pledged itself to do this and to bring 
order out of what it termed confusion in 
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the field of industrial relations and to 
provide the benefits of progress and pros- 
perity to all Americans—and not merely 
to the privileged few. 

What has happened? The Labor De- 
partment—a Department of Cabinet 
rank, set up to plan and provide for 
stable and satisfactory labor relations, is 
threatened with drastic budget cuts 
which will reduce to practical impotency 
those sections which deal intimately with 
the everyday problems of working men 
and women. This defies the develop- 
ment of a stable and satisfactory indus- 
trial relations policy. 

At the same time, the Department of 
Justice faces the prospect of insufficient 
funds for its Antitrust Division, so that it 
will be unable to raise more than a feeble 
whisper in the never-ending fight against 
monopoly and the concentration of na- 
tional wealth in the hands of the privi- 
leged few. 

Like the weather—economic security 
is drawing a great deal of comment— 
everyone talks about it but little is being 
done about it. 

Hundreds of measures have been 
poured into the hoppers of this Eightieth 
Congress, everyone presented as the ab- 
solute solution to the many and complex 
problems which surround the industrial 
life of our country. But, little if any 
consideration is given to the history of 
that industrial life, and the background 
of what we term today—our industrial 
relations. 

Admission is made that security is a 
desirable thing. Promises are made that 
everything possible will be done to pro- 
mote that security. But, actually, all the 
emphasis is on legislation which will im- 
pose restrictions on the operations of 
labor unions and their members. 

Free enterprise is presented as the 
great goal toward which we must strive. 
But, under the guise of fostering free 
enterprise, there is a constant clamor 
to strip trade-unions of all forms of free- 
dom and initiative. Labor is blamed for 
all our economic, social, and political ills. 
The great hope of the country, some in- 
sist, lies in the elimination—or at least 
the drastic curtailment—of these trade- 
union bodies. 

There have been occasions when 
unions have been guilty of errors of 
judgment. There have been times in the 
past when labor unions have been driven, 
by sheer desperation, to adopt some of 
the ignoble tactics of their employers, in 
order to wrest from the clutches of 
greedy operators some semblance of so- 
cial justice. 

The possibility of error is one of the 
failings of human nature. 

But throughout the entire history of 
the trade-union movement labor has 
waged the greatest battle for social jus- 
tice for all the people. Without the 
trade-union moyement the little man 
and woman would not yet have a spokes- 
man to plead his cause for a better share 
of the fruits of his toil. 

There was a time, and it is well within 
the recollection of most of men living 
today, when labor was regarded as free 
and independent. The greatest Court 
in the land handed down momentous 
decisions upholding the freedom of the 
employee. 
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He was free to bargain away the best 
years of his life in virtual bondage for 
whatever pittance a mill owner or in- 
dustrial magnate saw fit to award him. 
He was free to live in company villages 
and buy his employers’ provisions—with 
all hope for the future denied him and 
his family—as he accepted, week after 
week, instead of a pay envelope, an ac- 
count of his steadily mounting debt to 
the company store. He was free to ac- 
cept this generous provision for his wel- 
fare—as he was free to refuse it and to 
starve. 

In those so-called good old days of 
industrial freedom, the employee had 
no leaders, and he looked in the direc- 
tion of management; but that manage- 
ment failed him. 

The management which now cries 
about injustice and pleads for more 
equitable consideration had the oppor- 
tunity to provide the leadership, which 
it now claims is misused by labor unions, 
but it rejected that opportunity because 
of its selfishness and greed. 

In the early days of our country, with 
our free enterprise system, leadership 
naturally went to those men with initia- 
tive and ability, who gathered together 
the men and the machines, the material 
and the money, for the production of 
goods of all sorts. 

In the field of material things, they 
provided brilliant leadership. They built 
the best factories and shops in the world. 
They developed the best machinery and 
equipment. They built the fastest ves- 
sels to sail the seas of the world, and 
they exploited the best markets. Their 
enterprises expanded, and their coffers 
swelled until we were looked upon as a 
nation mighty and wealthy in material 
resources. 

But for the human element, which 
made their vast progress possible, man- 
agement had never a thought unless it 
was one of contempt. Industrialists pro- 
claimed, as an incontrovertible fact, that 
the labor of men was merely an article 
of commerce to be purchased at the low- 
est possible price. Laborers were set 
one against the other, competing for the 
available jobs, willing to accept any price 
in order to provide their families with 
at least the absolute minimum of life- 
sustaining food and cover. No attempt 
was made to raise employees to a higher 
standard. The direct opposite of such a 
plan was the mode of the day. Concen- 
tration was placed rather on labor-sav- 
ing devices, the stretch-out, lay-offs, and 
the ever-present specter of unemploy- 
ment with its resultant hunger, poverty, 
and misery. 

Those days are not so far back in the 
shadows of time that we cannot recall 
them vividly. In the life of this mortal 
sphere which we inhabit for a short while, 
those days were but yesterday. And their 
recollection makes it quite clear why em- 
ployees formed labor unions to get. for 
themselves and their children a little 
better lot in life, a little bit more of the 
wealth they were helping to create by the 
sweat of their brows. 

Form labor unions they did—and 
offered to management once more an 
opportunity for the leadership which it 
now decries in others. There was an op- 
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portunity for management to demon- 
strate its sincere belief in the future well- 
being of the country—and its confidence 
in the honesty and decency of the aver- 
age American man and woman. But 
Management spurned this opportunity 
and met the offers of trade unions with 
rebuffs, lock-outs, and in many instances, 
goons, guns, and bludgeons. 

The company union and the yellow- 
dog contract were the weapons ready at 
hand, and the employers made use of 
them in their blind hatred of unions. 
With them they sought to beat their em- 
ployees back into the state of dumb sub- 
mission which had marked their former 
years. 

But because man is an individual cre- 
ated by God—with a dignity which de- 
mands expression and respect—manage- 
ment failed in this ruthless war on the 
organizations workingmen had created 
as as expression of their God-given. free 
will. 

‘Instead of the cooperation which was 
sought, management gave the labor 
unions insult and abuse, and labor unions 
were forced, whether they would or no, 
to turn to their Government—the Goy- 
ernment of the people, for the people, 
and by the people—for recognition and 
protection of the rights with which they 
were endowed as free men. 

Industrialists with vision, conscious of 
the changing pattern of man’s thinking, 
aware of the constant development of 
human society, had realized that the 
union was here to stay. They sought, 
through cooperation, as free men, to 
achieve their common goal. Their suc- 
cess makes up the most brilliant chapter 
in the story of industrial relations in 
the United States. 

But those who molded opinion among 
the leaders of management generally, 
refused to recognize the union, refused 
to bargain with the chosen representa- 
tives of their employees. The natural 
result of this blind obstinacy was the 
enactment, by Congress, of the Wagner 
Act with its recognition and protection 
of collective bargaining. 

Management had always provided for 
the retirement and replacement of its 
equipment and capital goods—it provided 
insurance for the down time of its ma- 
chinery—but made no provisions for the 
human beings which operated it. When 
those human beings turned to their Gov- 
ernment for the leadership they found 
lacking in management, that Govern- 
ment provided social security to see they 
received some consideration when they 
were unable, through unemployment or 
old age te earn their sustenance. 

In many industries management in- 
sisted on sweatshop wages and work- 
ing conditions. The Government—into 
whose arms labor had been driven—pro- 
vided the Fair Labor Standards Act, in 
an endeavor to assure at least a minimum 


. of earning power and a maximum of 


decency. 

Because this recognition had been 
made of the permanence of trade-unions, 
their representatives were enabled to 
bargain for, and obtain, vacations with 
pay—group insurance—sickness benefits, 
and other considerations which manage- 
ment had looked upon as revolutionary 
and evil. 
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Management, which had the oppor- 
tunity for leadership and had failed, then 
found itself subject to many adminis- 
trative orders and regulations, which ap- 
parently were considered obnoxious. It 
bewailed the fact that it could no longer 
bargain with its employees—but must 
also bargain with the State as the 
supreme authority. It now finds labor, 
quite understandably, unwilling to give up 
the protections which it has won after a 
long and bitter and bloody struggle. 

Management claims it is no longer free 
and cries for what it terms “corrective 
legislation,” but in its refusal to face 
facts it is actually fighting for the im- 
position of even more legislative and ad- 
ministrative orders and decrees. 

Examine the present crop of labor leg- 
islation with which this Congress is ex- 
pected to wrestle. Does it return indus- 
trial relations to the shop and the fac- 
tory? Does it seek to promote genuine 
collective bargaining among free men? 

Quite the contrary, it seeks to replace 
one set of rules with another; to sup- 
plant one service by setting up a great- 
er and more powerful one; to replace one 
board by an inverted pyramid of serv- 
ices, boards, commissions, and courts. 

Then what is the answer? The answer 
lies with management once again. Let 
it demonstrate that it has learned from 
experience and make a showing of the 
leadership of which it claims it is capable. 

In the field of science, with technical 
skills, in the development of material re- 
sources, industry has demonstrated its 
know-how. Pains are taken to develop 
the best—to provide the finest—to be- 
come the greatest. Why would it not be 
worth while to experiment with this 
painstaking effort in the field of human 
relations? 

The present majority party in Con- 
gress vowed that the solution of all our 
ills lay in the removal of Federal con- 
trols. 

Abundance of food, clothing, housing, 
and supplies of all kinds awaited only on 
the demise of OPA. Thus spoke the voice 
of management just a few months ago. 
It has had its way and the result is ap- 
Parent to all. 

Consider if you will the plight of the 
man trying to maintain a home and raise 
a family on $40 a weck—and most shop 
workers and laborers do not make that 
much. The cost of the necessities of life 
is constantly rising. Monopoly—in fact, 
not fancy—is interested only in getting 
all the traffic will bear. It is impossible 
to make a week’s pay cover the essentials 
which a family needs. Every working 
man and woman has actually had his 
purchasing power reduced by half. 

Instead of the abundance he was prom- 
ised—he faces going without the things 
his family needs—because his week’s pay 
cannot stretch far enough. 

How can he be sold on economic phi- 
losophies under such circumstances? 

How can he be convinced of the desira= 
bility of our free enterprise system? 

Is it not only natural—in the face of 
these facts—that he should ask for more 
money? Is it surprising that he should 
insist on being paid enough to care prop- 
erly for his family? Yet, he is told that 
the increases. he has been given in the . 
past are responsible for the present high 
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prices. You know, and I know, that in- 
dustry exacted ten times as much in in- 
creased prices as it gave out in wage 
increases to its employees. In recent 
weeks there have been no wage in- 
creases—but you know and I know what 
has happened to prices. One industrial- 
ist decided of his own accord to reduce 
prices in order to stimulate an orderly 
return to normal market conditions. 
His associates—and industry in general— 
laughed at his gesture and gave priees 
another boost. 

Is this the way to restore economic 
sanity? Is this the social justice which 
has been promised if free enterprise were 
but allowed to go its own way unmo- 
lested? 

In my opinion—management is invit- 
ing more trouble. It is refusing once 
again to demonstrate any capacity for 
leadership. Iis selfishness and greed will 
destroy all hope of free collective bar- 
gaining between employer and employee. 

Its present insistence on legislation is 
of the sort to bring about that result. 
It is insisting om more controls instead 
of less. It is fostering a greater depend- 
ence upon the state rather than greater 
reliance on cooperation among free men. 
The net result will be state control— 
not alone control of labor unions—but 
of industry as well. And when that day 
dawns, management will again blame 
labor unions for its plight. But—if that 
happens—it would not be important to 
decide where the responsibility lies—be- 
cause free enterprise, as such, will be 
through. We will have a system of 
socialism—and it will do no good to 
wail about the glories of the past. 


' SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


A concurrent resolution of the Senate 
of the following title was taken from the 
Speaker’s table and, under the rule, re- 
ferred as follows: 

§S. Con. Res. 8. Concurrent resolution rela- 
tive to placing temporarily a statue of the 
late Senator Borah, of Idaho, in the rotunda 
of the Capitol and the holding of ceremonies 
in connection therewith; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House 
of the following titles, which were there- 
upon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 1040. An act to authorize the pay- 
ment of $425.88 by the United States to the 
Government of Switzerland; 

H.R.1778. An act to amend the Federal 
Firearms Act; and 

H.R. 2045. An act to amend the Federal 
Food, Brug, and Cosmetic Act of June 25, 
1988, as amended, by providing for the cer- 
tification of batches of drugs composed 
wholly or partly of any kind of streptomycin, 
or any derivative thereof, and for other pur- 
poses. 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

§. 234. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to convey to the Central of 
Georgia Railway Co. an easement for rail- 
Way purposes in certain’ Government-owned 
lands situated in Bibb County, Ga. 
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JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee did, on March 5, 1947, present to 
the President, for his approval, a joint 
resolution of the House of the following 
title: 

H. J. Res. 122. Joint resolution to authorize 
the United States Maritime Commission to 
make provision for certain ocean transpor- 
tation service to and from Alaska until July 
1, 1948, and for other purposes, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. : 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 18 minutes p. m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, March 10, 1947, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, TRAINING, AND 

REHABILITATION OF THE VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 

COMMITTEE ‘ 

The Subcommittee on Education, 
Training, and Rehabilitation of the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee will hold a 
hearing at 10 a. m., on Friday, March 7, 
1947, in the committee room, suite 356, 
Old House Building, upon the subject of 
subsistence allowances. 

COMMITTEE ON ForrIcn AFFAIRS 


An executive meeting of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs will be held in the For- 
eign Affairs Commiftee room, gallery 
floor, the Capitol, on Friday, March 7, 
1947, at 10:30 a. m., on House Joint Res- 
olution 134, providing for relief assist- 
ance to countries devastated by war, 

CoMMITTEE ON Pustic LANDS 


The Committee on Public Lands will 
meet at 10 a. m., on Friday, March 7, in 
suite 1324, to begin hearings on H. R. 49, 
and similar bills H. R. 60, H. R. 51, 0. R. 
52, H. R. 53, H. R. 54, H. R. 55, H. R. 56, 
H. R. 579, H. R. 1125, and H. R. 1758, pro- 
viding for statehood for Hawaii. The 
hearings will continue for an indefinite 
period of time. First witnesses will be 
Hon. Julius A. Krug, Secretary of the 
Interior, and Hon. I. M. Stainback, Gov- 
ernor of Hawaii. - 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


On Friday, March 7, 1947, Subcommit- 
tee No. 4 of the Committee on the Judi- 
heey will hold hearings on the following 

Tis: 

H. R. 1465: To relieve collectors of cus- 
toms of liability for failure to collect cer- 
tain special tonnage duties and light 
money, and for other purposes, 

H.R. 1467: To amend the act entitled 
“An act to punish acts of interference 
with the foreign relations, the neutrality, 
and the foreign commerce of the United 
States, to punish espionage, and better 
to enforce the criminal laws of the United 
States, and for other purposes,” of June 
15, 1917, as amended, and the Alien Reg- 
istration Act, 1940, to increase the pen- 
alties for violation of such acts. 

H. R. 2271: To incorporate into the Ju- 
dicial Code the provisions of certain stat- 
utes relating to three-judge district 
courts, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 2272: To amend section 289 of 
the Criminal Code. 
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The hearings will be held in room 345, 
House Office Building, and will begin at 
10 a. m. 

SvuscomMMiItrre To INvEsTIGATE Crviu SERVICE 


Subcommittee To Investigate Civil 
Service will meet Friday, March 7, 1947, 
10 a. m., 213 House Office Building, to 
hear Mr. Fred Telford and United Public 
Workers regarding new civil-service rules 
and regulations. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Beginning at 10:30 a. m., on Friday, 
March 7, 1947, Subcommittee No. 1 of the 
Committee on the Judiciary will hold 
hearings on the following bills: 

H.R. 1600: To revise, codify, and enact 
into positive law title 18 of the United 
States Code, entitled “Crime and Crimi- 
nal Procedure.” 

H.R. 2055: To revise, codify, and enact 
into positive law title 28 of the United 
States Code entitled “Judicial Code and 
Judiciary.” 

The hearings will be held in room 346, 
House Office Building. 

There will be a hearing before Subcom- 
mittee No. 3 of the Committee on the 
Judiciary on Monday, March 17, 1947, on 
the following bills: 

H.R. 1468: To provide for the review 
of certain orders of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the United States 
Maritime Commission and giving the 
United States courts of appeals jurisdic- 
tion on review to enjoin, set aside, or 
suspend such orders. 

H.R. 1470: To provide for the review 
of orders of the Federal Communications 
Commission under the Communications 
Act of 1934, as amended, and of certain 
orders of the Secretary of Agriculture 
made under the Packers and Stockyards 
Act, 1921, as amended, and the Perishable 
Agricultural Commodities Act, 1930, as 
amended. 

The hearing will begin at 10 a. m., and 
will be held in room 346, House Office 
Building. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FoREIGN 
COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce at 10 o’clock a. m., Tuesday and 
Wednesday, March 18 and 19, 1947, 

Business to be considered: Public hear- 
ings on H. R. 2185, H. R. 2235; and H. R. 
2292, a bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Act approved June 21, 1938, as amended. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were -taken from 
aed Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 

WS: 


430. A letter from the secretary, Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, transmitting the An- 
nual Report of the American Chemical So- 
ciety for the calendar year 1946, to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

431. A letter from (1) the Secretary of the 
Treasury and managing trustee of the trust 
fund, Board of Trustees of the Federal Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund; 
(2) Secretary of Labor; (3) Federal Security 
Administrator, transmitting the Seventh An- 
nual Report of the Board of Trustees of the 
Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Trust Fund; to the Committee on Ways and 
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432. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report reciting the facts and 
pertinent provisions of law in the cases of 
100 individuals whose deportation has been 
suspended for more than 6 months under the 
authority vested in the Attorney General, 
together with a statement of the reason for 
such suspension; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

433. A letter from the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives, transmitting answer of 
the contestee in contested-election case of 
Harotp C. Woopwarp against THomas J. 
O’Baren for a seat in the Eightieth Congress 
from the Sixth Congressional District of the 
State of Illinois (H. Doc. No. 163); to the 
Committee on House Administration, and 
ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HOFFMAN: Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. H. R. 
2076. A bill to limit the time within which 
the General Accounting Office shall make 
final settlement of the monthly or quarterly 
accounts of fiscal officers, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 92), 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BLACKNEY: Committee on Armed 
Services. S. 321. An act to amend section 
17 of the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, so 
as to increase the pay of cadets and midship- 
men at the service academies, and for other 
purposes; without amendmert (Rept. No. 
93). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BRADLEY of CaNfornia: Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, H. R. 1240, 
A bill to provide for the suspension of navi- 
gation and vessel-inspection laws, as applied 
to vessels operated by the War Department, 

_ upon the termination of title V, Second War 
Powers Act, 1942, as amended; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 94). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr, BRADLEY of California: Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. House 
Joint Resolution 76. Joint resolution au- 
thorizing and directing the Commandant of 
the United States Coast Guard to waive com- 
pliance navigation and _ vessel-inspection 
laws administered by the Coast Guard; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 95). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H.R.193. A bill to amend section 35 of the 
Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 1920 (41 
Stat. 487; 30 U. S. C., sec. 191), as amended; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 97). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr, WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 197. A bill to transfer part of block 90 
and the school building thereon of Peters- 
burg townsite, Alaska, used for school pur- 
poses, to the town of Petersburg, Alaska; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 98). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 490. A bill providing for the appoint- 
ment of a United States Commissioner for 
the Big Bend National Park in the State of 
Texas, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 100). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H, R, 729. A bill to provide that the United 
States District Court for the Western Dis- 
trict of Virginia shall alone appoint the 
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United States commissioner for the Shenan- 
dosh National Park; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 101). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 804. A bill authorizing the reduction 
of certain accrued interest charges payable 
by the Farmers’ Irrigation District, North 
Platte project; with amendment (Rept. No. 
102). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing amd reference to the proper 
calendar, as. follows: 

Mr, WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 173. A bill to authorize the sale of 
certain public land in Alaska to Victory Bible 
Camp Ground, Inc.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 96). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 1288. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to grant a private right-of-way 
to Roscoe L. Wood; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 99). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DEVITT: 

H.R. 2400. A bill to amend subsection 602 
(j) of the National Service Life Insurance 
Act of 1940, as amended; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HERTER: 

H.R. 2401. A bill to encourage the produc- 
tion of sheep, to protect the domestic price 
fdr wool, to provide for the national defense, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Mr. SABATH: 

H.R. 2402. A bill to authorize the Federal 
Works Administrator through the Commis- 
sioner of Public Buildings to operate the 
building known as the Capitol Park Hotel 
as a dwelling for Members of Congress and 
their employees; to the Committee on Public 
Works. ‘ 


By Mr. SHAFER: 

H.R. 2403. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of a death gratuity to the dependents 
of officers and enlisted men of the Regular 
Army who died between October 5, 1917, and 
December 18, 1919; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H. R. 2404. A bill to suspend certain import 
taxes on copper; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. CAMP: 

H.R. 2405. A bill to provide that, to 
minimize the danger of loss of life by fire, 
the Secretary of Commerce shall establish 
standards for the construction of hotels and 
other buildings where large numbers of per- 
sons congregate or are housed and the ma- 
terials used therein; and shall prepare pro- 
posals for laws and ordinances embodying 
such standards; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. * 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H.R. 2406. A bill to promote the general 
welfare through the appropriation of funds 
to assist the States and Territories in pro- 
viding more effective programs of public 
kindergarten or kindergarten and nursery- 
school education; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H.R. 2407. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 

ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
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amended; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 
By Mr. REES: 

H. R. 2408. A bill to provide for permanent 
postal rates; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts (by 
request) : 

H.R 2409. A bill to increase the minimum 
allowance payable for rehabilitation in serv- 
ice-connected cases; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MORRIS: 

H. R, 2410. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act (49 Stat. 620) by adding a new title 
thereto to be known as title XIV, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means 

By Mr. JACKSON of Washington: 

H.R. 2411. A bill to authorize patenting of 
certain lands to public hospital district No. 2, 
Clallam County, Wash., for hospital pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. REED of Illinois: 

H. R. 2412. A bill to amend section 60 of an 
act entitled “An act to establish a uniform 
system of bankruptcy throughout the United 
States,” approved July 1, 1898, as amended; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WOLCOTT: 

H.R, 2413. A bill to amend the Federal Re- 
serve Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PRICE of Florida: 

H. R. 2414. A bill to provide all interstate 
commerce to be operated on standard time; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 2415. A bill to amend the Farm Credit 
Act of 1933, as amended, and the Federal 
Farm Loan Act, as amended, so that after 
June 30, 1947, employment by production 
credit associations and national farm loan 
associations will be covered by the old-age 
and survivors insurance benefit provisions of 
the Social Security Act, and for other. pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 2416. A bill increasing the pensions 
for widows and other dependents of Indian 
war veterans; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LARCADE: 

H. R. 2417. A bill to provide that the Fed- 
eral Works Agency shall transfer to the city 
of De Ridder, La., for resale certain bonds 
issued by such city, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. WOLCOTT: 

H. J. Res. 146. Joint resolution to extend 
the powers and authorities under certain 
statutes with respect to the distribution and 
pricing of sugar, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SABATH: 

H. Res. 133. Resolution to investigate the 
cause of high prices; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. FALLON: 

H. Res. 134. Resolution requesting the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to return the U. S. S. 
Constellation to the State of Maryland for 
preservation at Fort McHenry as a permanent 
historical shrine; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLOOM: 

H.R. 2418. A bill for the relief of Luz 

Martin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H.R. 2419. A bill for the relief of the Sun 
Laundry Corp.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DURHAM: 

H. R. 2420. A bill for the relief of Werner P. 
phe i to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 
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By Mr. HORAN: 

H.R. 2421. A bill for the relief of Roy F. 

Arnold; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HART: 

H.R. 2422. A bill for the relief of the 
American Crossarm & Conduit Co., a corpo- 
ration; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JACKSON of Washington: 

H.R. 2423. A bill for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Lyle Bena, a minor; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JACKSON of California: 

H.R. 2424. A bill for the relief of Terez 

Hagymasi; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 2425. A bill for the relief of August 
Dane Tetuaearo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEAN: 

H.R. 2426. A bill to declare Harry Eric 
Elbot an American citizen at birth; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LYNCH: 

H.R. 2427. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Cabral Lorenzo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McGARVEY: 

H. R. 2428. A bill for the relief of Jacob L. 
Aaron and Mrs. Lena Aaron; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'TOOLE: 

H.R. 2429. A bill for the relief of Louis 

Podesta; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RIZLEY: 

H.R. 2480. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the Western District of Oklahoma to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon the 
claim for refund of income tax erroneously 
paid by A. L. Bogan; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 2431. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the Western District of Oklahoma to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of Gladys Janow, the widow of David 
Jefferson Janow, for herself and seven minor 
children, namely, Vernon Janow, James Jef- 
ferson Janow, Virginia Janow, Hazel Janow, 
William Janow, Patsy Janow, and Jefferson 
Janow; said claim growing out of the death 
of said David Jefferson Janow, who was killed 
on or about the 25th day of January 1944 
while working at the Enid Army Air Field, at 
Enid, Okla., when he was struck by a United 
States Army airplane being driven by Army 
student pilots at said Army airfield base; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

H.R. 2432. A bill for the relief of Harry 

V. Ball; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. STIGLER: 

H.R. 2433. A bill for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Joseph DeSouza, Jr.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. : 

By Mr. VORYS: 

H.R. 2434. A bill for the relief of Ruth A. 

Hairston; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: 

H. R. 2435. A bill for the relief of Arthur G. 

Robinson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


: PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


165. By Mr. LEWIS: Petition of orchardists 
relative to a permanent farm-labor program; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

166. By Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana: 
House Joint Memorial No. 12, a memorial to 
the Congress of the United States of America, 
requesting that the sum being paid by the 
Weterans’ Administration to the State audi- 
tor of Montana for the care of eligible mem- 
bers of the Montana State Soldiers’ Home 


~ ‘be increased;-to the Committee on Veterans’ 


Affairs. 

167. Also, House Joint Memorial No. 9, a 
joint memorial to the Congress of the United 
States urging the immediate enactment of 
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legislation to extend the terms of the Stea- 
gall amendment to the Commodity Credit 
Act beyond December 31, 1948; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

168. By Mr. TIBBOTT: Resolution of Cam- 
bria County Bar Association, Ebensburg, Pa., 
endorsing the Jennings bill, H. R. 1639, to 
amend section 2 of ph 6 of the Fed- 
eral Employers Liability Act; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

169. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the po- 
litical parties in Greece, petitioning con- 
sideration of cheir resolution with reference 
to protection of Greek independence and 
democratic liberties; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

170. Also, petition of director, department 
of veterans service, Atlanta, Ga., petitioning 
consideration of his resolution with reference 
to a request for an immediate and thorough 
investigation into the affairs concerning vet- 
erans of World War I] who are being de- 
frauded by unscrupulous building contractors 
throughout the State of Georgia and the Na- 
tion as a whole; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 


SENATE 
Frinay, Marcu 7, 1947 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, February 
19, 1947) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Peter Marshall, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou Holy Spirit, who hast prom- 
ised to lead us into all truth, prepare our 
hearts and minds for the business of 
this day. that we may behave with true 
courtesy and honor. Compel us to he 
just and honest in all our dealings. Let 
our motives be above suspicion. Let our 
word be our bond. Save us from the fal- 
lacy of depending upon our personality, 
or ingenuity, or position, to solve our 
problems. Since Thou hast the answers, 
meke us willing to listen to Thee, that 
we may vote on God’s side, and that 
God’s will may be done in us. Through 
Jesus Christ cur Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Wutre, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, March 5, 1947, was dispensed with, 
and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT—AP- 
PROVAL OF BILL AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTIONS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced that 
on today, March 7, 1947, the President 
had approved and signed the following 
act and joint resolutions: 


S. 235. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to convey to the city of Los 
Angeles, Calif., an easement for construc- 
tion and operation of a storm drain in and 
under certain Government-owned lands sit- 
uated in that city; 

8. J. Res. 33. Joint resolution to amend the 
act of August 9, 1946 (Public Law 711, 79th 
Cong.), for the purpose of allowing the Phila- 
delphia National Shrines Park Commission 
additional time in which to prepare and sub- 
mit its report to the Congress; and 

S.J. Res. 60. Joint resolution to authorize 
the San Carlos irrigation and drainage dis- 
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trict, Arizona, to drill, equip, and acquire 
wells for use on the San Carlos irrigation 
project. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 1030) to continue in effect cer- 
tain war excise-tax rates, and for other 
purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1968) 
making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in certain appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, and 
for other purposes; agreed to the con- 
ference asked by the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and that Mr. Taser, Mr. WiccLEswortH, 
Mr. Ence. of Michigan, Mr. Sreran, Mr. 
Case of South Dakota, Mr. Krerr, Mr. 
Cannon, Mr. Kerr, and Mr. Manon were 
appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 


The message further announced that 
the House had passed a joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 140) to restore the name of 
Hoover Dam, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled ills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

8.234. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to convey to the Central of 
Georgia Railway Co. an easement for railway 


purposes in certain Government-owned lands 
situated in Bibb County, Ga.; 

H.R. 1040. An act to authorize the pay- 
ment of #425.88 by the United States to the 
Government of Switzerland; 

H.R.1778. An act to amend the Federal 
Firearms Act; and 

H.R. 2045. An act to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of June 25, 
1938, as amended, by providing for the cer- 
tification of batches of drugs composed 
wholly or partly of any kind of streptomycin, 
or any derivative thereof, and for other pur- 
poses, 


ANNOUNCEMENT AS TO NIGHT SESSIONS 
AND NOTICE OF REPUBLICAN CONFER- 
‘ENCE 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, it was for- 
mally announced, I may say, by unani- 
mous vote of the Republican conference, 
that there would be sessions of the Sen- 
ate Monday and Wednesday evenings, 
beginning next Monday. The measure 
now before the Senate is the only one 
of any particular importance ready at 
the moment for consideration. The 
portal-to-portal pay bill and the Lilien- 
thal nomination, I thought, would be re- 
ported this week, but it now appears they 
will not be reported until Monday, and 
will not be on the calendar until 
Wednesday. Therefore, it will not be 
necessary to have a night session Mon- 
day. We expect to proceed with the 
night session on Wednesday. 

I may say further to the Republicans 
that it is planned to have a Republican 
conference Monday evening, and. since 
Senators no doubt expectec a night ses- 


